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PLAYERS’ COMPANIES ON TOUR, 
1548-1630. 

THE borough of Saffron Walden, Essex, 
possesses two volumes of corporation 
accounts which extend, almost without 
break, from 31 May, 1545, to 31 Dec., 1835. 
Unfortunately, these accounts are very 
meagre. The real affairs of the borough, 
both in respect of income and outlay, were 
managed by the two Chamberlains, and 
their accounts have not been kept. The 
accounts preserved are those of the chief 
magistrate (at Saffron Walden termed “ the 
Treasurer’), and contain chiefly certain 
balances (e.g., of the Chamberlains’ accounts) 
and certain traditional expenditure (e.g., of 
borough hospitality to the Justices at the 
Sessions). Among the accidental items of 
expenditure are found notices of payment 
to companies of players on tour. It will 
be of interest to take these notices from 
the north-west corner of Essex, and compare 
them with the notices already given (10 S. 
vii. 181, 342, 422; viii. 43) from Maldon in 
the east of the county. 

The accounts are from Michaelmas to 
Michaelmas, and in some cases it seems 
possible to distinguish an autumn tour 


from a spring tour. In other years the! 


items have been so obviously re-arranged 
in groups at the drafting of the account as 
to forbid inference. It cannot be concluded, 
from the absence of entries in any year, 
that no company visited Walden that year. 
The customary visit may have been paid, 
and the accustomed fee given by the Cham- 
berlains, and therefore absent from the 
Treasurer’s account. ANDREW CLARK. 
Great Leighs Rectory, Chelmsford. 


1547-8 (probably spring, 1548. Elizabeth, 
wife of Thomas, Baron Audley, was no doubt 
resident in the Abbey buildings)—Gyven to 
certeyn players sent by lady Awdeley to the 
towne, in reward, 16d. 

1559-60 (probably spring, 1560. Lord Robert 
Dudley, Master of the Horse, was brother-in-law 
to the widowed heiress of Audley End).—Gyven 
to my lord Roberte his players, 3s. 4d. 

1563-4.—Gyven to my lorde Rich his players 
and to other players, 5s. 10d. 

1568-9 (probably spring, 1569)—Payd for a 
rewarde to the Queene’s majestie her players, 


. 4d. 
1569-70 (probably spring, 1570).—Given to my 
lord Ryche’s players, 2s. 

1570-71 (Elizabeth was at Audley End, 19 Aug., 
1571).—To the Quene’s players and the Erle of 
Leycester’s players, 6s. 8d. To Sir Raphe 
Sadler’s players, 3s. 6d. 

1572-3 (probably autumn, 1572).—Gyven to 
the Quene’s majestie her players,.... 

1573-4 (probably autumn, 1573).—Gyven to 
my lord of Sussex players [Lord Chamberlain], 


5s. 
my Lord Chamberleyn’s players, 


s. 6d. 

1577-8 (probably spring, 1578. Charles, 
Baron Howard of Effingham, Lord Chamber- 
lain. Elizabeth was at Audley End, 1578).— 
Paied to my lorde Howarde’s players, 2s. 6d. 

1583-4 (probably autumn, 1583).—Geven to 
the Quene’s majestie’s players, 6s. 2d. 

1586-7 (probably spring, 1587).—Paid to the 
Queene’s plaiers, 6s. 8d. 

1587-8.—To the earle of Essex players, 5s. 
To my lord of Lycester’s and my Lord Chamber- 
aged men, 3s. 4d. To the Queene’s players, 
3s. 4d. 

1588-9.—Given to my lord Staffourd’s players, 
3s. 4d. Gyven to the erle of Essex players, 2s. 

1590-91.—Given to the Queene’s players, 
8s. 4d. Given to one of the Queene’s men a 
quart of wine, 16d. 

1591-2.—Paid to the Queene’s players, 6s. 8d. 

1592-3.—Paid to the lord Morlei’s players, 


. 4d. 
1595-6.—To the Queene’s majestie’s players, 


0s. 

1596-7 (probably spring, 1597).—Payed to the 
Quene’s players, 3s. 4d. 

1597-8 (probably spring, 1598).—Payd to the 
Queene’s players, 68. 8d. 

1598-9 (probably autumn, 1598).—Given to 
my lord Bartlett’s players, 2s. 

1600-1 (probably autumn, 1600).—Paid to the 
Queene’s players, 6s. 8d. 

1605-6 (probably autumn, 1605).—Given to 
the Kinge’s plaiers, 6s. 8d. Given to the Queene’s 
plaiers, 5s. 
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1607-8 (probably spring, 1608).—Bestowed on 
the Prince’s players, 3s. 4d. 

1608-9 (probably autumn, 1608).—Given to 
the Prince’s players, 3s. 4d. 

1609-10 (Earl of Suffolk at Audley End, 
Lord Chamberlain)—Given to the Prince’s 
trumpeters and my Lord’s players, 6s. 8d. 

1610-11 (probably spring, 1611).—Given to 
the Duke of York’s players, 10s. Given to the 
Duke of York’s trumpeters, 3s. 4d. 

1611-12 (probably spring, 1612)—Given, in 
reward, to the Queene’s players, 5s. 

1613-14 (James I. visited Audley End, 1614).— 
Given to the Quene’s players, for a reward, 5s. 
Given to the Prince’s players, 5s. 

1615-16 (probably autumn, 1615).—Given to 
the Prince Paulsgrave servants and players, 5s. 

1616-17 (probably autumn, 1616).—Paid to the 
Queen’s players, 5s. (Probably spring, 1617).— 
Paid to the Prince’s players, 3s. 4d. 

1617-18 (probably spring, 1618).—Given to 
the Queene’s players, 5s. 

1620-21 (probably spring, 1621).—Given to 
the Prince’s players, 5s. 

1621-2.—(Probably autumn, 1621.) Given to 
the Prince’s players, 3s. 4d.—(Probably spring, 
1622: Anne of Denmark died 1619.) Given the 
late Queene’s players, 5s. 

1622-3 (probably autumn, 1622.) Given to 
the King’s players, 3s. 4d. 

1623-4 (probably spring, 1624).—Given to the 
King’s plaiers, 5s. 

1624-5.— (Autumn, 1624.) Given to the 
Prince’s players, 6s. 8d.—(Spring, 1625.) Given 
to the King’s players, 5s. 

1628-9.—Geoven to the King’s players and 
other players, at three tymes, 6s. 

1629-30 (probably spring, 1630).—Given to the 
King’s players, 2s. 6d. 

1630-31 (spring, 1630).—Given to the King’s 
players, 2s. 


MILLER BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(Concluded from p. 3.) 


Tuis second instalment gives all the 
remaining Miller publications that I have 
been able to trace :— 

1817. Marshall (Rev. Walter). The gospel- 
mystery of sanctification opened in sundry prac- 
tical directions, suited especially to the case of 
those who labour under the guilt and power of 
indwelling sin; also a Sermon on Justification. 
....-With a life of the author. Together with 
Marshall improved ; hints concerning the means 
of promoting religion in ourselves or others, and 
a Sermon on Reconciliation, by the Rev. James 
Hervey. Haddington: printed by G. Miller 
and Son, for G. Miller, Dunbar. 1817. 8vo, 
8 pp. (unnumbered)+i-xxi, 22-440 pp. Not in 
B.M. 


A similar edition, however, of Marshall’s 
book (first published in 1692), “To which 
is added a Recommendatory preface by the 
late Rev. Mr. Hervey,” was published in 
London in 1819, 12mo (B.M. 4411. 6. 31). 
The author, a Presbyterian divine, born 
1628, died 1680. 


[1818 ?] The life and campaigns of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, (late emperor of France, &c.) contain- 
ing details of his military achievements....a 
circumstantial account of the decisive battle of 
Waterloo; with particulars of his exile to St. 
Helena, conversations with Dr. Warden, and his 
employment in the Island. Embellished with a 
portrait. To which is annexed, The consequences 
of the French Revolution. Haddington: printed 
by and for G. Miller and Son. No date [or date 
9 off by binder]. 12mo, 74+120 pp. Not in 


The portrait is missing. The book was 
perhaps written by ‘‘ Mrs. Grant of Duthil 
(the sister of Sir Neil Campbell, who accom- 
panied Napoleon to Elba)”: see ‘ Lamp of 
Lothian,’ 1844, p. 525. Napoleon died at 
St. Helena in 1821: this work was produced 
some time before that date. 


1818. Aitken (John). The frogs. A _ fable. 

Dunbar: printed by G. Miller, 1818. 12mo, 
16 pp. Not in B.M. 
In original paper covers: plain. Dedica- 
tion: “To gossips of every description, 
within the borough of Dunbar, this fable 
is humbly inseribed.’”? In the MS. ‘ Notes 
on the Miller Family ’ it is stated that William 
Miller, third son of George Miller of Dunbar, 
married, in 1827, ‘‘ ** Aitken of Dunbar, 
who seems to have died in 1835.” William 
was born 24 Oct., 1796, and died 1837. 
Dr. Japp in his MS. notes states that he was 
a bookseller and bookbinder in Dunbar, a 
partner with his father, and_ succeeded bim 
in the business. See 1830 ‘ History of Dun- 
bar.” Was his wife a relative of the author 
of this piece ? and was the author of this 
piece John Aitken, the editor of Constable’s 
Miscellany ? 

1818. Brown (Rev. John) of Haddington. A 
dictionary of the Holy Bible....With a life of 
the author. A new edition, carefully revised, 
and improved with the author’s last additions 
and corrections. In two volumes. Dunbar: 
printed by and for G. Miller, Dunbar, and East 
Lothian printing-office, Haddington. 1818. 8vo. 
Vol. I. xxxii+632 pp., with 5 plates (plate i. 
frontispiece portrait of the author.) Vol. II, 
600+xxxii pp., with 2 plates. B.M. 842. c. 14. 
Many other editions and works at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, London, Paisley, Berwick, and 
Stirling. The author (1722-87) was a Dis- 
senting minister in Haddington from 1751, 
and Professor of Divinity under the Associate 
Synod from 1768 till his death. Though 
poorly born, and largely self-educated, he 
was a man of great learning, a voluminous 
writer, and a powerful preacher. Dr. John 
Brown, the author of ‘ Rab and his Friends,” 
was his great-grandson, and speaks of him 
with pride in ‘ Hore Subsecive,’ Second 
Series, * Letter to John Cairns, D.D.’ 
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1819. [Miller (James).] Verses in memory of 
Dunbar Collegiate Church. Edinburgh: Oliver 
& Boyd [J. Miller, printer, Haddington]. 1819. 
8vo, iv+40 pp. Anonymous. 

Reprinted in ‘St. Baldred of the Bass,’ 
Edinb., 1824. Halkett and Laing’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ and the Advocates’ Library (Edin- 
burgh) Catalogue give George Miller as the 
author. Not in B.M., and not in Mr. 
Unwin’s collection: title and description are 
taken from copy in the Advocates’ Library. 


1820. [Miller (James).] The luckless drave, and 
other poems. By the author of ‘ Verses in memory 
of Dunbar Collegiate Church.’ Edinburgh: 
William Laing, South Bridge ; and Macredie and 
Co. Princes-street. 1820. [Printed by J. Miller, 
Haddington.] 8vo, 72 pp. [Original paper 
covers. ‘* With anecdotes of the witches of East 
Lothian.—Price 2s. 6d.”"] Anonymous. 


Contents: (1) The luckless drave; notes. 
(2) Wreck of the John and Agnes. (3) 
Shepherd of Lammermoor ; notes. (4) Shep- 
herd’s song. (5) Mad woman’s song. (6) 
Additional gleanings of witchcraft. Nos. 1, 
2, and 3 are reprinted in ‘ St. Baldred of the 
Bass,’ Edinb., 1824. Halkett and Laing’s 
‘ Dictionary’ gives George Miller of Dunbar 
as the author. 


1821. [Miller (George).] The affecting history 
of Tom Bragwell, an unhappy young man.... 
with some account of his companions in iniquity ; 
wherein, are strikingly delineated the rise, pro- 
gress, and fatal termination of juvenile delin- 
quency....Humbly recommended to the serious 
attention of youth, as well as to the consideration 
of all parents, guardians, teachers, masters, and 
heads of families....Haddington: printed.... 
by James Miller, for George Miller, Dunbar, by 
whom the trade will be supplied....Sold, in 
London, by Darton & Harvey, Gracechurch 
Street. 1821. 12mo, xii+200 pp. [With fron- 
tispiece.] Not in B.M. 

The authorship is indicated on the title-page 
and in the text of ‘ Latter Struggles,’ 1833. 


1824. Miller (James). St. Baldred of the Bass, 
a Pictish legend ; The siege of Berwick, a tragedy ; 
with other poems and ballads, founded on the 
local traditions of East Lothian and Berwickshire. 
Edinburgh : sold by Oliver & Boyd, Tweeddale- 
Court ; and Geo. B. Whittaker, London. [Printed 
by Oliver & Boyd.] 1824. 8vo, viii+416 pp. 
B.M. 11643. 1. 8. 


The frontispiece is drawn and engraved by 
W. H. Lizars. 

1826. [Miller (George).] Popular philosophy : 
or, the book of nature laid open upon Christian 
principles, and agreeably to the lights of modern 
science, and the progress of new discovery: 
being a new, improved, and much enlarged edi- 
tion of ‘The book of Nature laid open, in a cursory 
and popular survey of several striking facts in 
Natural History, and in the Phenomena and Con- 
stitution of the Universe.’....By the editor of 
‘The Cheap Magazine,’ and ‘ Monthly Monitor.’ 
+...Printed for and published by G. Miller, 
Dunbar....[Haddington: printed by James 


Miller.] 1826. 2 vols. 
+ 314 pp. with frontispiece. 
with frontispiece. 


Each volume has its own index. ‘“ ‘The 
Book of Nature Laid Open,’ &c. was first 
printed in a small periodical publication 
[The Cheap Magazine, vol. ii.], which the 
author published, and conducted as editor, 
in 1814.”—Vol. I. preface, v. 

1830. Miller (James). The history of Dunbar, 
from the earliest records to the present period : 
with a description of the ancient castles and pic- 
turesque scenery on the borders of East Lothian. 
Published by William Miller, Dunbar, and sold 
by J. Miller, and G. Neill, Haddington. [Printed 
by J. Miller.] 1830. 12mo. With vignette 
half-title, iv-+-292 pp. B.M. 10370. bbb. 17. 


1833. Miller (George). Latter struggles in the 
journey of life; or, the afternoon of my days: 
comprehending chiefly, the period between my 
forty-fifth, and the end of my sixtieth year, being 
the fourth book of my pilgrimage: from, the 
retrospections of a sexagenarian: in which.... 
will be found delineated....some of the most 
important lessons and sublime maxims of our 
Christian philosophy; not in examples drawn 
from fictitious representations; or imaginary 
characters, existing only in the regions of fancy 
and romance ; but from the incidents, and every 
day occurrences, of the latter, and most unfor- 
tunate part of the real life of a country bookseller 
....Edinburgh :—printed by James Colston, 
for the author,—George Miller, of Dunbar, East 
Lothian....1833. S8vo, 406 pp., and 2 pp. of 
abridged testimonials, as Appendix. B.M. 4902. 
g. 11, and another copy, 10825, dd. 12. 

1836. Miller (James). Verses to Lord Ramsay 

on his marriage with Lady Susan Hay. Edin- 
burgh: printed by Ballantyne and Company, 
Paul’s Work, Canongate. MDcccxxxviI. 40 pp. 
(Original paper covers.] Not in B.M. 
James Andrew Ramsay, Lord Ramsay, 
afterwards 10th Earl and Ist Marquis of Dal- 
housie, born 22 April, 1812; died 19 Dec..,. 
1860. Governor-General of India and 
“greatest of Indian Proconsvls.” Lady 
Susan Hay, Ist daughter of 8th Marquis 
of Tweeddale, born 13 March, 1817, died on 
board ship while she was returning home 
from India, 6 May, 1853. 


1841. Miller (James). Elegiac verses in memory 
of general, the right honourable the Earl of 
Dalhousie, G.C.B. Robert Ferguson, Esq. of 
Raith, M.P. and other eminent men connected 
with East Lothian. Edinburgh: printed by A. 
Turnbull and Co. High Street. MDcccxLI. 8vo, 
iv+36 pp. [Original paper covers: “ Price one 
shilling and sixpence.’’] 

This collected edition is not in B.M., which 
contains, however,—l414. d. 81. (5.)— 
‘ Elegiac Verses in memory of R. Ferguson 
...-Lord Lieutenant of Fifeshire,’ 8vo, 


12mo. Vol. I. xii 
Vol. II. vi+316 pp. 


pp. 16, A. Turnbull & Co., Edinburgh, 1841. 
The copious notes give biographical details 
oi the persons mentioned in the verses. 
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1844. Miller (James). The Lamp of Lothian ; 

or, the history of Haddington, in connection with 
the public affairs of East Lothian and of Scotland, 
from the earliest records to the present period. 
Haddington: printed and published by James 
Allan, and sold by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 
1844. 8vo, 528 pp. Not in B.M. 
“* Every type of it [‘The Lamp of Lothian’] 
was sct up and every correction—prepara- 
tory to printing off the sheets—was per- 
formed by the author’s own hand.”’’—‘ Bio- 
graphical Sketch ’ prefixed to edition of 1900, 
p. xix. A note on‘ Printing in East Lothian’ 
is given, p. 525. The book is regarded as 
a standard history of Haddington. 

1859. Miller (James). The history of Dunbar, 
from the earliest records to the present time. 
Dunbar: printed and published by James 
Downie. MpcccLiIx. 8vo. With frontispiece, 
vignette half-title, and illustration p. 211. 320 pp. 

1900. Miller (James). The Lamp of Lothian ; 
or the history of Haddington....from the earliest 
records to 1844. New edition, with biographical 
sketch of the author. Haddington: printed and 
published by William Sinclair. 1900. small 4to, 
xxxii+236 pp. 

The ‘ Biographical Sketch ’ is by Mr. Thomas 
Cowan, stationer, Haddington. There is 
also a prefatory note by Dr. Wallace-James. 

The list may conclude with a book in the 
Miller Collection, but not by either father 
or son :— 

1819. Mercer (Andrew).* Dunfermline Abbey ; 
With historical notes and illustrations 


poem. 
Dunfermline: printed and sold by J. Miller 
...-1819. 12mo, xii+184 pp. 


‘The printer and publisher, John Miller (died 
March, 1852, aged 74), was half-brother to 
George Miller of Dunbar: see the MS. 
‘Notes on the Miller Family,’ and ‘ Biblio- 
graphy of Works relating to Dunfermline 
and Ww. of Fife,’ by Erskine Beveridge, 1901, 
. XVii. 

. Additions to this bibliography, and in- 
formation with regard to the Miller family, 


THOMAS PAINE’S REMAINS. 


Tuomas PAINE, who, students now admit, 
was joint author of the American Declaration 
of Independence, died on 8 June, 1809, near 
New Rochelle in the State of New York. 
He expressed in his will the earnest desire 
to be interred in the Quaker burial-ground 
at New York, but although he believed in 
the Deity and in a future life, his general 
theological opinions did not accord with 
those of the Friends, and they refused 
sepulture. His body was accordingly in- 
terred in a field on his own farm, near New 
Rochelle. Shortly after the funeral, a 


fanatical mob invaded the farm, armed with 


pickaxes and hammers, and smashed his 
gravestone. A friend of Paine afterwards 
rode to the spot, and took away the largest 
— of the marble stone that he could 

d. 
About September, 1819, William Cobbett 
disinterred the remains, in the vain hope 
that they would receive in Paine’s native 
land a public funeral befitting his talents. 
The exhumation is recorded in Cobbett’s 
Register, vol. xxxv. p. 382, in a note written 
by Cobbett from Long Island. On 21 Nov., 
1819, Cobbett landed in Liverpool with the 
coffin containing the remains, and then 
presented to his friend and co-Reformer, 
Edward Rushton, a fragment of the grave- 
stone. It is almost certain that this is the 
fragment taken away by the friend previously 
mentioned. I had a photograph taken of 
the stone in June, and a tape measure 
taken therewith shows that the fragment is 
about 1 ft. 7 in. in width, about 11 in. in its 
greatest height, and some 3in. thick. The 
inscription is as follows :— 

THOM 
Author of common 
Died June 8th 18 
Aged 74 Years. 

Edward Rushton, the prominent Liverpool 
Radical, was a friend of Brougham, Canning, 
Campbell the poet, and O’Connell, and very 
intimate with Thackeray, whom he induced 
to write ‘ Vanity Fair.’ Rushton became 
Stipendiary Magistrate of Liverpool in 1831, 
and died in 1851. The stone then passed 
into the custody of his son Wm. Lowes 
Rushton, the Shaksperian scholar, who 
died in March last in his eighty-third year. 
His aged widow, who resides in Liverpool, 
had to ransack the house in order to find 
the relic, a fact which made me regret that 
it is not preserved in some public building. 
The authenticity of the stone is vouched 
for by Wm. Lowes Rushton in his book 
‘Letters of a Templar’ (Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co., 1903). 

To return to the history of the actual 
remains, I find the following in a rare 
pamphlet entitled ‘A Brief History of the 
Remains of the late Thomas Paine, down to 
1846’ (London, J. P. Watson, 3, Queen’s 
Head Passage, 1847). Cobbett occupied 
Normandy Farm, near Farnham, Surrey, 
and died there on 18 June, 1835, having 
piously preserved the remains in a large 
trunk, awaiting the funeral pageant which 
never came. Within a month of Cobbett’s 
death, his son was sued for debts with which 
the elder Cobbett had nothing to do, and 
all the son’s household effects (including 
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the sepulchral chest) were seized. In 
January, 1836, @ public auction took place, 
and the chest containing the bones was 
actually presented to the auctioneer, ‘ for 
him to put them up for sale.” The humani- 
tarian feelings of the auctioneer, however, 
revolted, and he refused to recognize the 
remains as saleable. 

The facts were duly reported in Court to 
the Lord Chancellor, who declined to regard 
the remains as part of the estate, or to 
make any order relating thereto. In 1839 
the receivership ended ; and in March, 1844, 
the person who had acted as official receiver 
transferred the remains to a Mr. Tilley, 13, 
Bedford Square, London, in whose custody 
they were in 1846, when the pamphlet before 
me was written. 

What became of the remains subsequently 
is not clear. I have recently heard that Dr. 
Stanton Coit possesses part of the skull, 
but I have not verified the report. Wher- 
ever they be, it is to be hoped that they rest 
in peace. Of the identity of the sepulchral 
fragment there can, on the other hand, be 
no reasonable doubt. JAMES M. Dow. 

16a, Abercromby Square, Liverpool. 


THE YELVERTONS OF Easton MAvupitT.— 
—In the recent memoir of Thomas Percy, 
Bishop of Dromore, entitled ‘ Percy, Prelate 
and Poet,’ by Miss Alice Gaussen, one is 
rather surprised to find so little mention 
made of the village of Easton Maudit, 
Northamptonshire, where he spent some 
of the best years of his life. It was at that 
time the residence of a family of distinc- 
tion in legal annals—the Yelvertons, then 
Earls of Sussex. The theory has often been 
put forward that climate, food, and soil 
have much to do in influencing the life of 
any one, and this view is adopted by 
Buckle in his ‘ History of Civilization.’ 

The Yelvertons were originally a Norfolk 
family, and possessed large estates in that 
county in the reign of James I. Sir Chris- 
topher Yelverton acquired by purchase 
the estate of Easton Maudit, in Northamp- 
tonshire, and was Speaker of the House of 
Commons as well as judge. He died at 
Easton Maudit in 1607. His son and 
successor Henry was Solicitor-General in 
1613, Attorney-General in 1617, and died 
in 1629. His son, Sir Christopher, the first 
baronet, died in 1654, and Sir Henry, the 
second baronet, in 1676. When resident 
at Easton Maudit, Thomas Morton, Bishop 
of Durham, filled the comparatively humble 
office of tutor in the Yelverton family, and, 
dying there in 1659, found a grave in the 


parish church; a large slab which once 
covered his remains is still there. Sir 
Henry, the third baronet, was advanced 
to the dignity of Viscount Longueville in 
1690, and died in 1714. Oldys records some 
amusing anecdotes of Barbara, Lady Longue- 
ville, his wife, who died in 1763, aged nearly 
100. She remembered Dryden and Edmund 
Waller, and had a strong hereditary attach- 
ment to the house of Stuart. The second 
Viscount was advanced in 1717 to the 
Earldom of Sussex, and died in 1730. 
Two of his sons succeeded him, the last, 
Henry Yelverton, dying in 1799. 

The members of this family are all buried 
in a chapel on the north side of the altar in 
the church, but the hall in which they 
resided has been razed to the ground, and 
of it not a vestige remains. The north 
aisle is literally filled with monuments of 
the family, and their heraldic bearings. 
A chief gules, three lions passant, are con- 
spicuous. The barony of Grey de Ruthyn 
vested in them has descended until late 
years. The vicarage, the home of Percy 
for many years, in which the ‘ Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry’ was compiled, is 
on the opposite side of the road, and is now 
an unpretending structure. Simple indeed 
it must have been in those times, and we 
may dismiss as mythical the account of 
Percy having gathered at his hospitable 
board the literary celebrities of his day, 
though it is certain that he entertained as 
his guest Dr. Johnson. Robert Nares, 
Percy’s successor at Easton Maudit, speaks 
of the parsonage in 1784 as merely a com- 
fortable cottage of stone containing two 
parlours. Goldsmith has left us a picture, 
perhaps not much overdrawn, of a rustic 
parsonage when George III. was king, and 
its simple-minded occupants. The benefice 
of Easton Maudit was in the gift of Christ 
Church temp. George II. and III., and 
continued so until purchased by the Mar- 
quess of Northampton, to whom the Yelver- 
ton estate now belongs. 

My knowledge of the place and its cele- 
brated vicar Thomas Percy arises from my 
having once held a curacy in the neighbour- 
hood, and having made many expeditions 
in former years to the church and village. 
Within a short distance towers the stately 
mansion of the Marquess of Northampton, 
Castle Ashby, built by Inigo Jones. A little 
biographical memoir of Bishop Percy from 
my pen was prefixed to the MS. folio of ballads 
edited by Messrs. Furnivall and Hales, and in 
it much information concerning the Yelver- 
tons was given. JOHN PickrorpD, M.A. 
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Spurious Coins anpD Mepats.—Should | 
any of your readers visit the church of San | 
| Moran, who at this time had removed to 


Juan de los Reyes, outside the walls of 
Toledo—the church on the outside of which 
still hang the chains worn by Christian 
prisoners in Granada when the Moors were 
in power—let them beware of dealing with 
the custodian or sacristan. In 1904 he 
victimized me with an  antique-looking 
medal, about three inches in diameter. On 
the obverse is the upper part of a mailed 
and helméted man ; on the reverse, a spread 
eagle holding a key in each claw. Many 
spurious antiques of a similar character are 
sold in Scotland and elsewhere. The strange 
part of it is (as the British Museum authori- 
ties tell me) that these things are not often 
duplicated, though I cannot see how it can 
pay to make them separately. 
H. THORNTON. 
36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


_Rosert Soutuey.—In The Lady’s Maga- 
zine for May, 1799, there is a curious outrage 
on two of Robert Southey’s best-known 
poems. One begins thus :— 

Father Dennis’s Comforts, and how he 

procured them. 

“You are old, father Dennis,” the young man said, 

‘; Your locks that are left are quite grey : 

You are hale, father Dennis, a hearty old man ; 

Now tell me the reason, I pray?” 

“Tn the days of my youth,” father Dennis replied, 

“T remember'd that youth would fly fast ; 

And abus’d not my health nor my vigour at first, 

That I never might want them at iast.” 

The editor must have been a ¢ool hand 
thus to transform ‘“ Father William” into 
“Father Dennis ” throughout the six verses. 
It is perhaps to escape detection that in 
giving ‘ The Well of St. Keyne’ on the same 
page he omits the author’s name. 

E. A. Axon. 


Capt. Epwarp TxHompson’s Porms.— 
The *D.N.B.’ is inaccurate with regard to 
the dates of the publication of these works. 

The Meretriciad’ was first published in 
September, 1761, by C. Moran, “‘ under the 
Great Piazza, Covent Garden’; see Public 
Advertiser, 24 Sept., 1761. It was followed 
in January, 1766, by ‘The Demi-rep’ ; see 
Public Advertiser, 17 Jan., 1766. The copy 
of the latter poem in the British Museum, 
which is the second edition, bears the date 
1756; but the context shows unmistakably 
that this is a misprint, and a foot-note to 
one of the verses quotes Dodsley’s ‘ Annual 
Register’ for 1764. From advertisements 
in the newspapers it would appear that 

The Courtesan’ was published in May, 
1765. All these poems were collected in 


one volume in 1770, under the title of ‘The 
Court of Cupid,’ printed, as before, for C. 


Tavistock Row, Covent Garden. 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 


‘* AND HE WAS A SAMARITAN”: Dr. E. E. 
Hate.—The death of the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, the distinguished Bostonian 
preacher and littérateur, brings to mind 
some lines which I have always attributed 
to his versatile pen. In concluding an 
article in The Scotsman in 1896 on ‘The 
Joint Hymnal for the Scotch Presbyterian 
Churches,’ A. K. H. B. wrote as follows :— 

‘*There is a quaint hymn which......will never be 
in any hymnal. Though it brings the tears to one’s 
eyes, it is quite too unconventional, and the lan- 
guage is what some call Amurrikan......As the reader 
will never see it elsewhere, let him read it here. 
Mozart's beautiful music, beginning the famous mass, 
will go to it. I prefix a suitable text—‘* And he was 
a Samaritan.’” 

Dr. Everett Hale edited for a time Old and 
New and Lend-a-Hand Record, and possibly 
A. K. H. B.’s hymn appeared in the latter. 
The excellent sentiment as well as precept 
of the ‘‘ quaint hymn ”’ will henceforth have 
a wider appeal when enshrined in the pages 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ some reader of which may be 
able to determine the question of author- 
ship :— 

W’en you see a man in woe, 

Walk right up and say ‘‘ Hullo! 

Say ‘‘ Hullo!” and ‘ How d’ye do?” 

the world a-usin’ you?” 

Slap the fellow on his back, 

Bring yer han’ down with a whack ; 

Waltz right up, an’ don’t go slow, 

Grin an’ shake an’ say ‘‘ Hullo!” 

Is he clothed in rags? O sho! 

Walk right up an’ say ‘“‘ Hullo !” 

Rags is but a cotton roll 

Jest for wrappin’ up a soul ; 

An’ a soul is worth a true 

Hale and hearty ‘‘ How d’ye do?” 

Don't wait for the crowd to go; 

Walk right up and say ‘‘ Hullo!” 

W’en big vessels meet, they say, 

They saloot an’ sail away, 

Jest the same are you an’ me— 

Lonesome ships upon a sea, 

Each one sailing his own jog 

For a port beyond the fog, 

Let yer speakin’ trumpet blow, 

Lift yer horn an’ cry ‘“‘ Hullo!” 

“Hullo!” an’ How d ‘ye do?” 

Other folks are good as you. 

W'en ye leave yo house of clay, 

Wanderin’ in the Far-Away, 

W’en you travel through the strange 

Country t’ other side the range, | 

Then the souls you’ve cheered will know 

Who ye be, an’ say “ Hullo!” 


14, Crofton Road, Camberwell. 


J. GRIGOR. 
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HENGLER’s Crrcus: ‘‘ THE PALLADIUM,” 
ARGYLL STREET, W.—It may be useful to 
put upon record that from Tuesday, 15 June 
{according to The Daily Chronicle of that 
date), Hengler’s Circus will no longer rank 
among the entertainments of London. It 
was founded in 1871, in Argyll Street, 
Oxford Street, 

*‘ by the late Charles Hengler, a son of the noted 
‘tight-rope dancer and equestrian. For many years 
it was one of the most popular of Metropolitan 
resorts, but when public appreciation of circuses 
~~ to decline it was converted into a skating 
rink. Last Christmas, however, it was reopened 
for a few weeks as a circus.” 

It is to be demolished, and replaced by a 
huge variety theatre, which will not be a 
music-hall, to be known as ‘‘ The Palladium,”’ 
in which an audience of 4,000 people will 
find accommodation. 

W. E. Hartanp-Oxtey. 
Westminster. 


‘MATTHEW, MARK, LUKE, AND JOHN.’ — 
‘The version of this rime familiar to most of 
us is, I believe, 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 

Guard the bed that I lie on. 

One to watch and one to pray, 

And two to bear my soul away. 
But some twenty-two years ago an old 
lady, then over ninety, gave me a version 
of which the last line was 

And two to drive the devil away. 
Surely this must be the older version. 

Emity HIcKrEy. 


Mo.urre’s Comepres: ReEcorp Price.— 
The Feuille @ Avis de Lausanne of 26 April 
last, a popular daily journal, has the follow- 
ing, which I venture to translate in the 
hope that it may interest readers of ‘ N. & Qw 

“The ‘Moliére,’ illustrated by Moreau the 
{omneer, which formed part of the collection of 

. de Janzé, was sold_on sev ge [24 April] to a 
Parisian bookseller, M. Rahir, for the sum of 
177,500 francs. This unique work consists of six 
volumes, and contains thirty-three original draw- 
ings by Moreau. They were executed in 1773, and 
are bound up along with the comedies of our 
great master. In 1820 this ‘ Moliére’ was sold for 
1,200 francs. In 1844 M. de Janzé purchased it for 

0 francs at the sale of M. de Soleines. It is be- 
lieved that the price named is the highest ever 
obtained for any book.” 

Crecit CLARKE. 


Proven, THACK, STACK, AND WILLING.” 
—I have seen scores of written applications 
for farmwork service, and in most of them 
have been the words, in one form or another, 
which head this note. One of the latest, 
after a general summary of what the appli- 


cant can do in other branches, ends with 
“IT can plough, thack, stack, and willing” 
—‘“ willing”? means to do one’s best, and 
also undertake all the sorts of work men- 
tioned. In most cases a verbal application 
would be ‘“ plew, stak, thak, an’ willin’.” 
To shepherd is a special thing as a rule, but 
the true husbandmen’s pride is to ‘“ plough, 
thatch, stack, and willing”—able to take 
all farmwork in hand. 
TuHos. RATCLIFFE, 
Worksop. 


Qurries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Sr. Nicoxtas’s, Roven.—It is proposed 
to issue a history of this church, which was 
demolished in 1840. Some of the windows 
from it, bought at Rouen in 1802, were 
sold in London by Van Hamp & Stevenson. 
I know of the Visitation window in York 
Minster, but am desirous of tracing the 
others, and shall be grateful for information 
respecting any of the windows that may be 
in churches, museums, or private collections. 
The history will be illustrated, and a copy 
will be sent to any one assisting in its 
compilation. G. LEFRANGOIS, 

Ex-Secrétaire général de la Société des 
Amis des Monuments Rouennais. 
21, Quai du Havre, Rouen. 


Donna Maria or Sparn.—Will some one 
put me in possession of information that 
will enlighten me as to what became of 
Donna Maria, the fourth child and third 
daughter, I think, of Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain ? Joun L, STEWART. 

Lehigh University, Pennsylvania. 


MarcHETTI COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS.— 
On 20 Oct., 1743, a letter from Mr. John 
Talman was communicated to the Society 
of Antiquaries, giving an account of & 
collection of 2,111 drawings, bound in 16 
volumes, which had belonged to Monsignor 
Marchetti, Bishop of Arezzo, and was being 
offered for sale by his nephew, Chevalier 
Marchetti of Pistoia, who demanded 750. 
for them. In Mr. Talman’s opinion they 
were “ worth any money.” See Archeologia, 
vol. i. I should be glad of any information 


as to the purchaser, the subsequent history, 
and the present place of deposit of this col- 
lection. 


Epwarp BraABrRooK, Dir.8.A. 
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Saints’ any reader 
explain the following phrase, which occurs 
in a letter of 1636: “They must bee con- 
tented with Sants satisfaction’ ? The con- 
text implies that the persons concerned 
must resign themselves to getting nothing 
at all ; and, as another version reads “ with 
Saincts satisfaction,” the allusion is probably 
to the virtue of patience. W. Foster. 


JACKSON AND Law Famittrs.--I shall be 
glad of any information as to what became 
of the business of a James Jackson, attorney, 
of 15, Furnival’s Inn, London. He acted 
for the Sherard and Molyneux families. 
By his will, dated 2 Jan., 1776, he left a 
legacy to his nephew Thomas Peircy of 
Little Chelsea, Middlesex, and Robert Law 
of Furnival’s Inn, both of whom he appointed 
his executors; and he directed that the 
residue of his personal estate should be 
divided equally between Robert Holliday 
(his nephew) of Endfield, Middlesex ; Mary 
Chapman, widow (his niece), and sister of 
the said Robert Holliday; James Peircy 
the elder (his nephew) of Old Fish Street, 
London, sugar baker; the said Thomas 
Piercy ; and John Margerum Close, clerk, 
and Henry Jackson Close, clerk (the sons of 
his late nephew the Rev. Henry Close). 
The will was proved on 10 April, 1777, in 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 

Robert Law appears to have been an 
attorney, and to have carried on Jame3 
Jackson’s business. On 29 May, 1784, 
administration of the goods and chattels of 
the said Robert Law was granted to his 
father Thomas Law. 1 should also be 
obliged for any information that would 
enable me to trace the present representa- 
tives of this Thomas Law. Please reply 
direct. PerrcE Gun Manony, 

Cork Herald. 

Office of Arms, Dublin. 


ARCHDEACON STEDMAN.—I should be glad 
of information regarding the parentage and 
family of the Rev. Samuel Stedman, Pre- 
bendary of Canterbury, Archdeacon of 
Norfolk, and Rector of Denver, who married 
a daughter of Bishop Butler of Ely. 

J. H. Riverr-Carnac. 
Schloss Rothberg, Switzerland. 


““SEECATCHIE”: HOLLUSCHICKIE.” — 


Can any one tell me what is the exact mean- 
ing of these two terms, denoting kinds of 
seals, used by Rudyard Kipling in ‘The 
Seven Seas,’ 1898, p. 712? The words do 
not appear to be in any English dictionary. 
Holluschickie looks like a Russian name, 


which would be written in standard Russian 
golubtchiki, but in the dialects holubtchiki, 
with the sense of *‘ sweethearts.’’ The terms 
have, I believe, to do with the breeding 
season. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


“CaMELARIO,” SPANISH TeRM.—I shall 
be glad to know what is the meaning of the 
term camelario in modern Spanish slang. 
T am acquainted with the slang verb camelar, 
to love, but this may not be connected. 
Unfortunately, these colloquial neologisms 
are not given in any Spanish dictionary. 
‘Camelario Zaragatono’ is the title of a 
book by an illustrious humorist, Juan Perez 
Zuniga, most prolific dramatist and 
novelist, whose works already embrace 
about fifty items. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Buarr’s ‘ NortH-Country ParisH REGIS- 
TERS.’—Who is the publisher of this book 
by Robert Blair? There is no copy at the 


British Museum. 
Henry W. Pook, Col. 
121, Hither’ Green Lane, Lewisham, 8. E. 


‘“‘SkE HOW THESE CHRISTIANS LOVE ONE 
ANOTHER.”’—What is the context of this 
sentence ?. 1 have hunted Gibbon in vain. 

[The following editorial note to a similar question 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ nearly fifty years ago (38. i. 


“We find the first mention of this saying in Ter- 
tullian, who notices it, not as employed by any 
particular author, but asa remark current among 
the heathen : ‘ “See,” say they, ‘‘ how they love one 
another”; for they themselves [the heathen] hate 
one another.’ ‘Vide, inquiunt, ut invicem se 
diligant: ipsi enim invicem oderunt.’ (‘Apol. ady. 
Gent. c. 39.) Bingham (‘Antiq.,’ book xv. cap. vil. 
$10) gives the saying paraphrastically, ‘See how 
these Christians love one another.’ This last is the 


form in which we now have the saying.”] 

“Vacue A Coras.”—I venture to ask 
what this means, though I dare say it is 
quite elementary. It occurs in Anatole 
France’s ‘L’Ile des Pingouins,’ p. 165: 
“Si quelque chrétien les approuve, & moins 
que ce ne soit une grande linotte, je jure 
qu’il est de la vache & Colas.” 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Sibstone Rectory, Atherstone. 

[The French dictionary of Littré and Beaujean 
gives: ‘‘Par dénigrement, la vache a Colas, le 
protestantisme.”] 


VacHELL.—Have any of your readers 
come across the name Vachell in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, other than 
at Reading, Bath, Hinxton, Cambridgeshice, 
and Lackford, Suffolk ? T. A. JAMES. 

25, Llanfair Road, Cardiff. 
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Forp Famity anp Arms.—To which 
family of Ford does the crest of a lion 
rampant and a demi-lion rampant belong ? 

I shall be glad if any one can give me the 
pedigree of the family of Richard Ford, 
genealogist, born in or about 1776 (probably 
at Somerset). He died at the Vicarage, 
Kew, in 1842, having previously resided at 
Worcester Park House, Surrey, and 5, 
Ladbrooke Terrace, Notting Hill. He had 
a large family. 

My grandfather Dr. Alfred Ford had the 
pedigree when he was living at Pimlico 
about 1856. 

Please reply direct. 

ARTHUR NAPIER Forp. 
Homestead, Uxoridge Road, Surbiton. 


Lorp Byron anp Capt. CRAWLEY.—I 
shall be much obliged for a reference to the 
original of the following story, which I take 
from ‘ A Treatise on the utility of Swimming,’ 
by H. Kenworthy, 1846, p. 21 :-— 

“Capt. Crawley of the Philomel British brig ot 
war and Lord Byron, after a merry day spent on 
shore at the island of Solmondrachi, were returning 
on board the brig, when the boat was upset by a 

uall of wind. His lordship saved Capt. Crawley’s 
life by_pulling him on the keel of the boat...... 
Lge’ swam to an Italian vessel three miles dis- 
tant, from whence a boat was sent for his 
companion, who but for this act of high intrepidity 


must have perished. 
THomas. 


FREEMASONRY : W. Gorpon.—An alleged 
exposure of Freemasonry appeared in the 
eighteenth century in a book entitled 
‘Every Young Man’s Companion,’ of which 
the author or editor was a W. Gordon. 
The British Museum Library has a copy of 
the third edition, dated 1759. Can an 
reader give me the date of the first edition ? 

LATHOMUS. 


Pic Grass: Fiontna Grass.—This is a 
weed which grows in some cornfields, and 
runs to a great length along the ground. 
The commonest name for it amongst farm- 
ing men is “ pig-grass,” and they consider 
it quite useless. 

What may be the allusion to Richardson 
in the following lines ? 

Haste, O Richardson, and with thee bring 

The very longest of jioning string. 

I see thee coming ; thy fame it spreads around ; 

But oxen they will rue the day 

When they gave up turnips for the best of hay. 
The lines were given me by an old lady who 
first heard them about 1815-20, and were, 
she thought, from a political broadsheet 
of that time. ; os. RATOLIFFE. 

Worksop, 


Nouns as an article on 
Kirklees Priory, by S. J. Chadwick, F.S.A., 
in The Yorkshire Archeological Journal, 
part 63, p. 325, 1901, it is stated in a note 
that 
= i uns were sometimes women. 
Sen of the Diocese of Norwich’ 
(Camden Society), p. 291, and Eckenstein’s ‘ Women 
under Monasticism,’ pp. 376-7.. Chaucer’s Prioress 
had with her a nun ‘ that was her chapleyne.’ | See 
prologue to the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ lines 163-4. 

The lines of Chaucer referred to are :— 

Another Nonne also with hire hadde she, 

That was hire chapelleine, and Preestes thre, 
upon which the editor of my edition (1853) 
observes in a note :— 

“These and the following lines have been con- 
demned by Tyrwhitt as spurious. See his Dis- 
course, p. 78.” ; 

Upon what authority does Tyrwhitt call 
them spurious ?_ What is to be thought of 
Dr. Jessopp’s and Eckenstein’s views ? 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


St. DuNSTAN’S-IN-THE-WEST : ITS CLOCKS. 
—The famous projecting clock and its two 
figures have been lost to Fleet Street for 
nearly forty years. Their cost and date 
of erection are well known :— he 

<9 he 18th of May, 1671, Mr. Thomas Harrys, 
the end of Water Lane, London, 
made an offer to build a new clock with chimes, 
and to erect two figures of men with pole-axes, 
whose office should be to strike the quarters...... The 
whole of this he proposed to perform and to kee 
it in order for the remuneration of £80 and the ol 
clock.”—Denham’s ‘ St. Dunstan-in-the- West. 

It is on record that the vestry finally agreed 
to give the sum of 351. and the old clock 
“for as much of his plan as they thought 


Y | proper to adopt, and on the 28th October, 


1671, the work was completed.” 44 

Is anything known about this earlier 
clock ? With respect to the “two figures 
of men to strike the quarters,” is it possible 
that Harrys was replacing earlier figures, 
or improving upon an Augsburg clock used 
in the church before 1671 ? 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


ENGRAVING BY J. G. WILL AFTER TocQut. 
—I wish to learn the name of the original 
of an engraved portrait. Size of plate, 
7tin. by 5$in. Full face, half-length, 
tie wig, dress coat and waistcoat; curtain 
behind drawn back to show books on shelves. 
The portrait is within oval. The shield 
bears: Per chevron and pale arg., gu., and 
azure; a chevron chequy arg. and gu. ; 
in chief a pale or charged with three hurts 


between 2 stags’ heads vert and or ; in base 


| 
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a hillock and a mullet arg. Crest: 2 arms 
embowed holding an anchor. Motto: 
“‘Servare modum, naturam sequi, finemque 
tueri.”” Underneath :— 
Few know my Face, tho’ all Men do my Fame ;— 
Look strictly, and you ‘ll quickly guess my Name: 
Through Deserts, Snows and Rain I made my Way, 
My Life was daily risqu’d to gain the Day !— 
Glorious in Thought ! but now my Hopes are gone ; 
Each friend grows shy,—and I ’m at last undone. 
“Peint par L. Tocqué. Et gravé par J. G. Will 


en 1745. Sold by B. Cole, the corner, of King’s 


Head Court, near Fetter Lane, Holborn. 
E. H. Bates. 


Dutcu Boy AND THE DyKE.—TI shall be 
greatly obliged if some reader can give me 
dates and authorities for a Dutch tale. 
The incidents relate to a brave boy who, 
finding a leak in a dyke as he was going 
home somewhat late at night, stopped the 
place with his hand until he was relieved 
next morning by some passer-by, and so 
saved the neighbouring village from being 
overflowed. A. 


Frint PEBBLES AT Bricuton.—Brighton 
beach is covered with more or less rounded 
flint pebbles, caused, of course, by the action 
of the sea, with comparatively few broken 
or chipped. Inland, everywhere, are to be 
found immense quantities of pieces of flint, 
most of which appear as if chipped, with 
indications that they were once more or less 
round, like those on the beach—unbroken 
or unchipped pieces being as few, I should 


say, as broken pieces on the beach. Can 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ explain this ? 
J. Brown. 


88, St. Leonard’s Road, Hove. 


Lory or Lawry Famity.—I should be 
lad of any information concerning this 
amily. Richard Lory of St. Anthony, 
Cornwall, married in 1681 at St. Keverne, 
Cornwall, Emblyn Kyner. Their great- 
grandson Jacob of St. Keverne married 
there in 1773 Alice Harvey of Grade. One 
of his sons was William, Commander R.N. 
I especially want to know who were Jacob’s 
brothers and sisters, and who their descend- 


ants are. T. W. PenpaARvEs Lory. 
Lowestoft. 


Earu OF Bristou’s House.—Where was 
the Earl of Bristol’s house in the City in 
1628 ? (Rev.) S. SLADEN. 

63, Ridgmount Gardens, W.C. 

“ Bec-EN-HENT,” House-NAmeE.—-Can any 
of your readers kindly explain the origin 
and meaning of these words ? 

J. HERBERT. 


Replies. 


WORDS AND PHRASES IN OLD 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 


(10 S. xi. 469; xii. 10.) 


Buffer.—Under the form “bufa”’ this 
word will be found in the ‘N.E.D.’ in the 
sense of a dog; while under “ buffer” 
Farmer and Henley give no fewer than 
eight definitions in their ‘Slang and _ its 
Analogues.’ 

Caly.—Years ago I noted at p. 80 of 
Romans’s ‘ Florida’ the following passage, 
describing the Indian game of ‘ chunké ” : 
““ They make an alley of about two hundred 
feet in length, where a very smooth caly 
ground is laid, which when dry is very hard” ; 
and I concluded that “caly”’ was a mis- 
print for clay. Romans’s work contains 
various typographical peculiarities, some 
intentional, some not. 

Campus.—The “‘ accurately dated instance 
prior to 1880” Mr. THorntTon will find in 
a paper printed in the Publications of the | 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts for March, 
1897, iii. 431-7. The word arose in 1774— 
exactly how is not known—at the College 
of New Jersey (now Princeton University), 
whence it gradually spread south, then 
west, and finally east. and into Canada, 
until about 1870 it had supplanted almost 
everywhere the earlier “college yard.” 
The latter term, one of the earliest of 
Americanisms, was in use at Harvard 
College in 1639, still remains in use there, 
and was employed at Princeton when the 
word “campus” originated. Mr. THORN- 
Ton is mistaken in defining ‘‘ campus” as 
“the common expression for a_ college 
playground.” At a few colleges the word 
has this restricted meaning, but usually it 
means the college grounds in general. 

Cradley.—I take this to be an adjective 
formed from “cradle.” If so, ‘cradley 
land ” is land where it is necessary to use @ 
cradle, ‘‘a light frame of wood attached to 
a scythe, having a row of long curved teeth 
parallel to the blade, to lay the corn more 
evenly in the swathe ” (* N.E.D.’). 

Dandles.—In The Salem (Mass.) Gazette of 
18 Dec., 1812, are the following lines, taken 
from an Albany paper of 9 Dec. :— 

“‘ He goes, he goes, the Conqueror goes— 

Clap your dandles, shake your toes.” 

“*He comes, he comes, the General comes— 

Bite your fingers, suck your thumbs.”—Old Ballad. 
These lines, whether from a real or merely 
pretended “old ballad,” are perhaps 4 
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satirical version of Carey’s famous song 

*““He comes, he comes, the hero comes.” 

But the word “dandles”’ is doubtless a 

misprint for daddles. In The Yankee 

(Boston, Mass.) of 11 June, 1813, occur the 

lines 

I call’d on Old Rifle at Burlington Bay, 

— his daddle, and ask’d him the news of the 
ay. 

For ‘“‘ daddle ”’ see the ‘N.E.D,’ where 1785 

is the earliest example recorded. 

Dumb Betty.—In Bartlett’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Americanisms’ (1878) defined as “a 
washing machine, barrel-shaped, with a 
rotary shank.” I have several examples of 
the term. 

Fanny Wright.—Frances Wright was a 
Scotchwoman, having been born at Dundee 
6 Sept., 1795. Why Mr. THorNTON says 
that “‘ she married (?) a man named Darus- 
mont,” I do not know; for the marriage, 
though an unhappy one, certainly took 
place. In the notice of her in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
the marriage is said to have occurred in 
France in 1838. This is an error, as appears 
from the following notice taken from Niles’ 
Register (Baltimore) of 31 March, 1832 
(xlii, 83) :-— 

“The celebrated Miss Fanny Wright has married 
a Frenchman at Paris—the aid of Lucina was 
invoked by her previous to the wedding.” 

In the same paper of 2 Aug., 1834, it is 
stated that ‘‘ Madam Darusmond, formerly 
Miss Frances Wright, is delivering lectures 
on education in London ”’ (xlvi. 380.) Her 
husband’s name was Phiquepal Darusmond. 

_The date of her death—2 Dec., 1852— 
given in the ‘D.N.B.’ is also incorrect. 
The Daily Evening Transcript (Boston, 
Mass.) of Friday, 17 Dec., 1852, had a 
notice of her, beginning as follows :— 

“Death of Fanny Wright.—It is announced, that 
this celebrated female, latterly known as Madame 
D’Arusmond, died very suddenly at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on Tuesday last [7.e. 14 Dec.].” 

But in The Western Christian Advocate 
(Cincinnati, Ohio) of Wednesday, 22 Dec., 
1852, we read (xix. 203) :— 

“Frances Wright D’Arusmont—better known as 
‘Fanny Wright ’—died, in our city, on Monday of 
last week [i.e. 13 Dec.], from the effects of a fall 
received by her some months since. She was 
about seventy years of a: dr error for fifty-seven], 
and was pretty extensively known as a progressiveite 
in religion—that is, one who wished to upset Chris- 
tianity, and who could use nothing better in place 
of it. She hasa husband living somewhere in the 
world, and a daughter, we believe, now resident in 
New York City.’ 

Her ‘Views of Society and Manners in 
America,’ published in 1821, was, so far as 


I remember,’ the first book about this 

country written by a woman born in the 

British Isles. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U 


“ Buffer” and “buffing” are from Fr. 
bouffer, bouffé, to swell, swollen : a “ puffed ” 
person, swollen with self-importance or 
pretence. 

“‘Caly ground ” I have always understood 
to be solid ground, as distinguished from 
swampy. In that case it is either from Fr. 
calé, steady, of firm foundation, or Sp. 
calar, chalky, of calcareous foundation. 

“Cradley ground”’ is probably named as 
suitable to the short up-and-down strokes 
of a reaping-cradle ; but it may refer to 
the rocking motion of teams which have 
to cross it. 

““Dandles”’ is old baby-talk, and not 
more an Americanism than “ tootsies”’ or 
“ol ’weetums” would be. If the “old 
ballad” ever existed, it was probably a 
nursery rime. 

A “dumb-betty”’ was simply a dumb- 
waiter. The figure of speech is the same in 
both cases—a dummy servant. 

Forrest MorGAN. 

Hartford, Conn. 


Archbishop Laud’s orders enjoined at his 
metropolitical visitation of the Cathedral 
Church of Chichester. 

“*4, That you use some means with Mr. Peter 
Coxe, an ‘aicwen of the City of Chichester, that 
the piece of ground called Campus now in his pos- 
session laid open again; that the Scholars of 
od free School may have liberty to play there, as 

ormerly they have had time out of mind ; and if he 
shall retuse, to give us notice, or our Vicar-General, 
upon what reason and ground he doth it.” 

R. H. Coprineton, D.D. 

Chichester, 


SratuEs AND MEMORIALS IN THE BRITISH 
Isis (10 S. xi. 441).—Regarding the state- 
ment that Bosworth Field is “‘ unmarked by 
any memorial,” I take leave to say that about 
forty years ago I visited the spot and made 
my way to (as it was locally called) “ King 
Dickon’s Well,” on a stone above which was 
a Latin inscription, stating, if 1 rightly 
remember, that King Richard on the eve 
of the battle had slaked his thirst there. 
lt would be interesting if some resident in 
Market Bosworth, which is near by, would 
supply a copy of this inscription. 

Henry 

Stanmore Road, Edgbaston. 


In the park of Rushton Hall, about eleven 
miles from Naseby, there is an alcove placed 


on an eminence from which one looks in the 
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direction of the battle-field. In this aleove 
the following lines, written by Dr. Bennet, 
Bishop of Cork, have been placed :— 


Where yon blue field scarce meets our streaming 


eyes 
A fatal name for England, Naseby, lies. 
There hapless Charles beheld his fortunes cross’d, 
His forces — and his kingdom lost. 
There gallant Lisle a mark for thousands stood, 
And Dormer sealed his loyalty in blood ; 
— down yon hill’s steep side with headlong 

orce 
Victorious Cromwell chased the Northern horse. 
Hence Anarchy our Church and State profaned, 
And tyrants in the mask of freedom reigned. 
In times like these, when party bears command, 
And faction scatters discord through the land, 
Let these sad scenes an useful lesson yield. 
Lest future Nasebys rise in every field. 
H. Pace. 


Leicester. 


I was on Bosworth Field in September 
last. ‘‘ Dickon’s Well”—as it is called 
locally—was then in a good state of preserva- 
tion. It bore a tablet with a Latin inscrip- 
tion, which was affixed in 1812, when the 
well was restored and cleaned out by Dr. 
Pau. Unfortunately, the tablet is much 
defaced by the carved initials and names 
of foolish visitors. It is about time that a 
short Act of Parliament was passed making 
this wanton mutilation of public monuments 
a penal offence. Joun B. Twycross. 

treatham Hill. 


There is a remarkable pedestal, as it is 
called, near Leominster, commemorating 
the battle of Mortimer’s Cross in 1461, in 
the Wars of the Roses, and celebrated by 
Shakespeare; see ‘Henry VI.,’ Part III. 
Act. II. Se. i. 

It is curious that no monument or column 
commemorates the battle of Towton, one of 
the greatest battles ever fought in England. 

Mr. Joun T. PAGE would find much in- 
formation concerning battlefields and com- 
memorative monuments in England in 
‘Visits to Fields of Battle,’ by Richard 
Brooke, F.S.A., which has also excellent 
plans. JOHN PickFoRD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Lyncw Law (10 xi. 445, 515).—The 
case of the Irishman Lynchy, mentioned by 
M., cannot possibly have any relation to 
“lynch law,” or be the progenitor of the 
term. Indiscriminate murder out of revenge 
is as old as the world, and never was called 
“law.” Lynch law is a formal though 
extra-legal trial—the lynchers professing 
to represent for the time society itself, 
freed from artificial restraints which hamper 
its proper action—on the alleged ground of 


offences recognized as felonies by the very 
law which they supplant, though not 
perhaps chargeable with the same penalties. 
I am of course not excusing lynch law, but 
simply defining it. This is the original and 
genuine meaning: the later development, 
where a mob simply seize an alleged offender 
and murder him without even the form of 
trial, often after he has been legally sen- 
tenced to death and with the avowed 
purpose of substituting a mob murder for 
a legal execution—often, too, for trivial 
offences punishable lightly or not at all by 
law—is not lynch law at all, but merely 
mob violence, though it usurps the name 
of the former. Even this is legitimate 
compared with the action of a band which 
simply perpetrates a wholesale massacre of 
innocent people in revenge for what no 
society ever made even a legal offence. 
Whatever the origin of the term, it sprang 
from no such event as this. 
Forrest MorGAN. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Mr. ALBERT MATTHEWS is positive, but 
not convincing. The practice of inflicting 
summary punishment upon hated or 
suspected persons is not peculiar to America, 
but was insaes in Great Britain many 
centuries ago—in England under the names 
“ Lydford Law” and “ Halifax Law,” and 
in Scotland under the names ‘‘ Cowper Law ”’ 
and ‘‘ Jedburgh Justice.” It hardly helps, 
then, to tell us, as Mr. MatrHEews does, 
that in America there was formerly another 
name. The only points are: (1) When did 
the equivalent expression “Lynch Law” 
come in? and (2) What was its origin ? 
The ‘N.E.D.’ answers the first point with 
the date 1817, from an American book, 
but leaves the second point unanswered. 
The ‘Annual Register’ for 1816, with its 
account of the treatment of Lynchy in 
Ireland, gives a possible clue, to which, in 
my opinion, the attention of the readers 
of the ‘N.E.D.’ should have been called ; 
for, having regard to the stream of emigra- 
tion from a to America, which had 
then begun, there would be nothing sur- 
prising in finding that an American writer 
was early in possession of the facts of 
Lynchy’s case. Mr. MatTTHews cites two 
writers on the origin of the expression, but 
shows them to be mutually destructive. 


Lumtey Famity (10 S. xi. 508).—The 
descent of the Earls of Scarborough from 
Uchtred, son of Liulf by Aldgita, daughter 
of Earl Aldred and sister of Elfleda, wife 
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of Siward, governor of Northumberland, is 
based upon no evidence, and may be treated 
as pure fiction. This Uchtred is named as 
a benefactor of the monastery of Yarrow, 
as were Liulf his father and Earl Aldred, 
his maternal grandfather (Leland, ‘Col- 
lectanea,’ ed. 1774, p. 383). His brother 
Morcar was placed under the tuition of 
the monks as a novice by his kinsman Earl 
Waldeve when the Earl gave the church of 
Tynemouth to that monastery (ibid. ; 
Hoveden, ed. Stubbs, i. 134; ‘ Hist. 
Dunelm. Script. Tres,’ Surtees Soc., p. xviii; 
‘Sym. Dunelmensis,’ Surtees Soc., i. 99). 
Of Uchtred and Morcar, so far as I am 
aware, nothing further is known. It is, 
however, possible that Uchtred was the 
“ Utredus filius Ligolfi’? who gave to St. 
Mary of York a third part of Croglin with 
the church, two oxgangs of land in Eston, 
parish of Arthuret, the mill of Scotby, half 
a ploughland in Cumwhinton, and tithe of 
the demesne of Temple Sowerby (‘ Cal. 
Chart., 1300-1326,’ p. 116). There is no 
evidence that any of the places here named 
descended in the line of the donor. Thenotes 
relating to these gifts compiled by Chancellor 
Prescott in his edition of the ‘ Register of 
Wetherhal’ indicate that those towns were 
soon after in the possession of different 
polives of Cumberland and Westmorland 
ees. 

A full century after the murder of Liulf, 
father of Uchtred and Morcar, which 
occurred in A.D. 1080, the first upon record 
of the house of Lumley comes into view in 
the person of Matthew de Lumley, who 
confirmed to Uchtred, son of Uchtred de 
Udeshende, and his heirs the town of 
Woodsend, which the grantor’s father and 
uncle (unnamed) had given to the said 
Uchtred, son of Uchtred. Among the wit- 
nesses of this deed is Geoffrey de Conyers, 
parson of Sockburn, who is named in the 
Durham Pipe Roll for 1195-6 (‘ Priory of 
Finchale,’ Surtees Soc., 76). About this time 
Agnes, relict of Ralph Prenthut of Lumley, 
gave to the monks of Finchale many parcels 
of land in Lumley, a fishery in Wear, and 
Tent in Woodsend ; amongst the attestants 
being Matthew de Lumley and Matthew 
his son (ibid., 113). In the time of Bishop 
Hugh Pusac, probably between 1180 and 
1190, William, son of Uchtred, with the 
consent of Juetta his wife and Agnes, 
sister of the same Juetta, gave to Gerard 
the Marshal in marriage with the grantor’s 
Sister a parcel of land in Durham lying 
before the monks’ gate (‘Feod. Prioratus 

elm.,’ Surtees Soc., 198 n.). Juetta 


and Agnes were daughters and cohciresses 
of Robert de Heseldene, Agnes being the 
wife of Ralph Prenthut of Lumley. There 
are indications that William, son of Uchtred, 
acquired the name of Lumley from lands 
obtained in that town by marriage to the 
coheiress of Robert de Heseldene (‘ Priory 
of Finchale,’ 113). It is possible that 
William, son of Uchtred, was brother of 
Uchtred, son of Uchtred de Woodsend, and 
that both were kinsmen of Matthew de 
Lumley ; but it is improbable that William 
and Matthew were brothers, as asserted by 
Segar in his ‘ Baronage.’ In 1211 and again 
in 1213 Roger de Audre and William de 
Lumley each rendered account of 40s. for 
surety of Robert Bertram (Pipe Rolls). 

The evidences for proof of the descent 
of Roger de Lumley, Kt., from William, 
son of Uchtred, are inadequate, but surer 
ground is reached in 1269, when Sibyl, 
wife of Roger de Lumley, was found to be 
one of the daughters and coheiresses of 
Hugh de Morewich, and then aged 21 
years (‘ Cal. Inq.,’ i. 230, 246). 

W. Farrer. 
Hall Garth, Carnforth. 


G. D. would probably do well to consult 
‘Records of the Lumleys of Lumley Castle,’ 
by Edith Milner, edited by Edith “Benham 
(George Bell & Sons, 1904). 

Sr. SwiTHIn. 


Cawpor DispatcH (10 S. xi. 508).—The 
Cawdor dispatches and letters referred to 
by G. H. W. are in my possession. They 
areinserted in my Holland Rose’s ‘ Napoleon,’ 
extra-illustrated into 28 vols. folio (see 
‘Collectanea Napoleonica,’ A. M. Broadley 
and W. V. Daniell, p. 48). Other portions 
of them are published in ‘Napoleon and 
the Invasion of England’ (H. F. B. Wheeler 
and A. M. Broadley, voi. i. chap. iii.). They 
are also alluded to in ‘ Dumouriez and the 
Defence of England against Napoleon.’ 
They have not been published in eztenso, 
but all the material portions of them will 
be found in the above works and the G.W.R. 
travel-book ‘South Wales, the Country of 
Castles.’ A. M. BroapDLey. 

The Knapp, Bradpole, Bridport. 


NAMES TERRIBLE TO CHILDREN (10 8. x. 
509; xi. 53, 218, 356, 454).—To the names 
that have appeared surely Morgan should 
be added. See Prof. Rhys’s ‘Celtic Folk- 
lore,’ 1901, vol. i. p. 372. It is about the 
lake of Glasfryn in Wales :— 

“*Mrs. Williams-Ellis’s own words: ‘ Our younger 
boys have a crew of three little Welsh boys who 
live near the lake, to join them in their boat-sailing 
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about the pool and in camping on the island, &c. 
They asked me once who Morgan was, whom the 
little boys were always saying they were to be care- 
ful against. An old man living at Tal Llyn, ‘‘ Lakes 
End,” a farm close by, says that as a boy he was 
always told that ‘‘ naughty boys would be carried 
otf by Morgan into the lake.” Others tell me that 
Morgan is yee held to be ready to take off 
troublesome children, and somehow Morgan is 
thought of as a bad one.’” 

There is more, but any one interested had 
better see the book. S. L. Perry. 

Ulverston. 


The name of Grimshaw was a bugbear to 
children in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. He was Incumbent of Haworth, 
near Bradford, the home of the Brontés. 

Macaulay in his essay on Warren Hastings 
tells us :— 

“ Even now, after the lapse of more than 50 years, 
the natives still talk of him as the greatest of the 
English; and nurses sing children to sleep with a 
jingling ballad about the fleet horses and richly 
caparisoned elephants of Sahib Warren Hastein.” 

JOHN PicKFrorD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


ARCHBISHOP BLACKBURNE (10 8. xi. 508). 
—I am sorry to have to inform our friend 
the Rev. JoHN Pickrorp that there is 
no monument or stone to mark the place of 
the burial of the above-named prelate in the 
church of St. Margaret, Westminster, nor, 
so far as I can trace, has there ever been one. 
Walcott, in his ‘History of the Parish Church 
of St. Margaret,’ 1847, gives a list of 61 
‘““monuments lost or destroyed,” collected 
from various sources, covering a long series 
of years, but does not record one to this 
archbishop. 

It may be worth notice that there are in 
this church monuments to two well-known 

relates, viz., Laurence Womack, D.D., 

ord Bishop of St. David’s, died 12 March, 
1685, aged 73, and John Leng, Lord Bishop 
of Norwich, died 26 Oct., 1727, aged 62. 

Walcott gives the following extract from 
the registers: ‘1743. April 1. Dr. Lancelot 
Blackburn, Archbishop of York.” 

W. E. 

Westminster. 


‘* BROKENSELDE”’ (10 S, xi. 10, 58, 110, 
172, 233, 517)—No doubt the berne in 
berne-selde is the usual M.E. berne, “ barn.” 
And there is no difficulty about Aernselde. 
I suppose the Ae to be merely a playful 
printer’s variant of 4. The reference is 
to the A.-S. @rn, ‘‘a cot,” duly explained 
in the ‘ N.E.D.’ s.v. Earn, “ a place, dwelling, 
hut”? ; common in compounds. It is still 
common in the form ran- in the word ran- 


sack ; and explained in my ‘Concise Eng. 
Etym. Dict,’ ed. 1901 (previous editions 
are obsolete), under both Ransack and 
Rest (1)—the Gothic spelling being razn. 
ALTER W. SKEAT 


SwepisH PAINTERS IN ENGLAND (10 S. xi. 
467, 514).—In December, 1700, John Hervey , 
Ist Earl of Bristol, paid Cotton for his 
master Daula (sic) 101. 15s. for a three- 
quarters portrait of his wife. In May, 1711, 
he paid Michael Dahl 217. 10s. for another 
portrait of his wife. I think this must be 
the one which was —— by J. Simon. 
It belonged to Lord Howard de Walden, 
who died in 1868, and was sold at Christie’s 
in 1869. I do not know where it went. 

In April, 1714, Lord Bristol paid Hans 
Hysing 161. 2s. 6d. “‘for several copies of 
pictures and altering others, and an original 
portrait of Babel ye musician.” In August, 
1715, he paid him 61. 9s. “for my dear 
wife’s picture which I gave ye Countess of 
Pickbourg.” I do not know where this is 
now. 

May I tack on a query which seems to 
concern another Swedish artist ? There are 
at Shatley Rectory, Suffolk, drawings in 
chalk of two children, Frederick William 
Hervey, afterwards Ist Marquis of Bristol, 
and his sister Elizabeth, afterwards Lady 
Elizabeth Foster. They are signed Christina 
....ey, 1772. The first four letters of the 
surname are illegible. Who is the artist ? 

8S. H. A. H. 


We have at Ecton a very good portrait 
of an ancestress by Michael Dahl. I am 
writing this away from home, or would 
give dates, &c., of the portrait, which is 
always much admired, a picturesque dress 
having been chosen for, or by, the sitter. 

Epira M. SoTrHEsBy. 

Ecton, Northampton. 


Sures’ Perropicats (10 S. xi. 328, 376, 
418, 454).—A periodical was circulated on 
board the ship Light Brigade. It was 
composed and written on board, and after 
the voyage the MS. was sent to London 
and printed. Its title-page has :— 

‘““Salmagundi: a Weekly Hash, prepared on 
board the Light Brigade, on her Voyage from 
London to Brisbane, in the Year 1863. Henry 
Evans, Commander. _ Edited by a Passenger. 
Nulli Secundus. London: John Wilson, 93, Great 
Russell Street. 1863. Price one florin.” 8vo, 
300 copies, pp. 50. 

On the same vessel and the same voyage 
a similar weekly periodical was circulated, 
called The Mainstay, 8vo, afterwards 


printed in London. Dz J. 
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Rusy Weppine (10 S. xi. 509).—This 
means the fortieth anniversary. The follow- 
ing terms—some of which, at any rate, are 
known wherever English is spoken—may be 
considered worth inserting here :— 

First anniversary ... . Cotton wedding. 


Secon ek . Paper wedding. 

Third “3 . Leather wedding. 
Fifth a . Wooden wedding. 
Seventh Pe . Woollen wedding. 


... Crystal wedding. 
. China wedding. 
. Silver wedding. 
... Pearl wedding. 
. Golden wedding. 
Diamond wedding. 


“Tas. Pratt, Jun. 


I have a newspaper cutting of last Feb- 
ruary (I think from ‘The Office Window’ 
of The Daily Chronicle) wherein the following 
occurs 

“After forty years of marriage a ruby wedding 
is legitimate, and seventy-five justify diamonds.” 

At 7 S. iii, 218 the late Everarp Home 
CoLEMAN gave a list of wedding anniver- 
saries, proceeding by fives up to the fiftieth 
and then a jump to the seventy-fifth. In 
this list the fortieth is “‘ Woollen,” and the 
but for the latter my 


Fifteenth 
Twentieth 
Twenty-fifth ,, 
Thirtieth 
Fiftieth % 
Seventy-fifth ,, 


thirtieth Cotton” ; 
cutting has “ Pearl.” 
There was some years ago a controversy 
as to the “Diamond” celebration of a 
wedding—whether it was the sixtieth anni- 
versary or the seventy-fifth. 
R. J. Fynmore. 
Sandgate. 


May not “ deudegfed”’ be a mistake for 
deugeinfed, fortieth, from deugain (=dau 
ugain),forty? That would suit the ages of the 
sons and daughters. The Welsh for twen- 
tieth is regularly ugeinfed, from vugain, 
twenty ; where is such a word as “‘ dauddeg,”’ 
to be found ? 

As to why the fortieth (or any other) 
anniversary should be called a “ Ruby 
wedding I can offer no 


Rozpert NEwMAN, ENGRAVER (10 S. xii. 
9).—He was -baptized at Wincanton on 
3 July, 1768, being grandson of Ralph and 

Newman, and son of Robert and Mary. 
He was the eldest child of nine (five sons 
and four daughters). The last survivor of 
that generation was buried at Wincanton 
12 July, 1853. An ancestor of Robert was 
& leading man in Wincanton in 1638. A 
lineal descendant is now living at Wey- 
mouth. I have understood that Robert 


J ahrgang. H. 


left Wincanton for Bonningham, and that 
the firm of engravers in London originated 
with him. 

An engraving of Wincanton was done by 
him when he was twenty-nine. It is at 
sight 10 in. by 7 in., and inscribed :— 

“Engraved by Rt Newman, trom a sketch made 
by him on the spot. S.W. View of Wincanton, 
Somersetshire. dicated to R. Messiter, Esq., 
of Wincanton by his most obedient servant Robt. 
Newman. London, published 18'* May, 1797, by 
Robt. Newman, Engraver, No. 1, Charles Street, 


Hatton Garden.” 
GEORGE SWEETMAN. 
Wincanton. 


Newman designed and engraved a Masonic 
apron, upon which is the date 1798. A 
full description appears in the printed 
Transactions of the Lodge of Research, 
No. 2429 (Leicester), for 1902-3; and a 
folding plate of the apron is contained in the 
volume for 1905-6. W. B. H. 


“THOUGH Lost To sicHt”?: ‘THE NUN’ 
(10 S. xi. 249, 317, 438, 498, 518).—My copy 
of ‘The Nun’ is dated 1844, and published 
by Seeley, Burnside & Seeley. The line in 
question occurs on p. 105 of this edition. 
The context is :— 

‘‘But we were separated in our seventh year, and 
after my father’s death I lost sight of my mother 
and sister ; yet I might add, in the words of a beau- 
tiful song of my own county, ‘Though lost to sight, 


to ory dear.’’ 
S. L. Perry. 


I remember Mrs. Sherwood’s tale ‘The 
Nun’ when I was a child during the forties. 
It belonged to a governess of ours, and was 
then quite an old book, published probably 
about 1830 or earlier. c. 8. J. 


Dr. Jonnson’s UncLE Hancep (10 S. xi. 
429, 495; xii. 12)—I have much pleasure 
in answering Mr. F. A. RussELL’s question 
respecting my query. It was based on 
Miss Seward’s well-known letter to Boswell, 
which is quoted in Mr. E. V. Lucas’s book, 
‘A Swan and her Friends,’ p. 247. I did 
not mean to imply that I believed the 
statement, for I think most people will 
agree that everything which “the Swan 
said of Dr. Johnson ought to be regarded 


with the utmost caution. 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Pan-Germanic Press (10 S. xi. 447).— 
Alldeutsche Blitter, herausgegeben vom All- 
deutschen Verbande, erscheint wéchentlich 


Steglitzer Strasse 77, Berlin W. 35, 19ter 
GaIDOz. 


Paris. 
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Fyupe (10 8. xi. good, in honour of his native English 


509). — Haughendo, for auchten-dole ; lit. 
“eighth part,” is explained in the ‘ Eng. 
Dial. Dictionary,’ s.v. haughendole ; and in 
the ‘ New Eng. Dictionary,’ s.v. eightin-dole. 
Some account of the A.-S. h, M.E. gh, 
is given at p. 92 of my ‘Primer of Eng- 
lish Etymology.’ The usual rule is that 
it is lost after a long vowel, and became 
f after a short one. The o in A.-S. dohtor, 
“‘daughter,” was short, which accounts 
for an /; but was usually lengthened, 
which accounts for the loss of the guttural. 
““Sough”’ not only became “suff,” but 
gave the modern “surf.” But here the 
vowel was shortened; it was originally 
long. Watter W. SKEAT. 


Mr. G. M.Taytor is quite right in surmis- 
ing that in “laughter” and ‘ daughter” a 
guttural sound was the original. In Tudor 
times the augh words were sounded gutturally 
throughout England, but for the last three 
centuries the capital has substituted a/, and 
the guttural, retreating further and further 
north, has been all hast extirpated from 
English speech by the widening influence of 
the grammar schools :— 

La grammaire, qui sait régenter jusqu’aux rois, 

Et les fait, la main haute, obéir a ses lois. 

Such names as Baughan, Faugh, Feather- 
stonhaugh, Maughanby, are all pronounced 
with the sound of f. It is proper to add 
that a similar change has taken place in 
certain Irish names, which has even affected 
the orthography. We find beside the old 
historic names O’Morchoe and O’Donoghue 
the Anglicized corruptions Murphy and 
Dunphy. Jas. Jun. 


I have heard the oath “my Gough” 
used in the Isle of Man, with a distinct 
guttural. The Anglo-Manx dialect has many 
affinities with that of the Fylde. Whether 
this oath is used by Welshmen I cannot say. 

FRED. G. ACKERLEY. 

Grindleton Vicarage, Clitheroe. 

MacMicwakt also refers to the 


FOUNDERS OF THE Crry oF NORFOLK, 
Vircinia (10 §.. xi. 489).—Pending a full 
reply to Mr. Hiscame’s query, which I 
trust will be sent to ‘N. & Q.,’ the following 
items may be of service. 

The records of the settlement of Norfolk 
County exist only in MS., in the Clerk’s 
Office there. A history of Norfolk, &c., 
was published in Philadelphia, 1853, by 
Wm. 8S. Forrest: he states that the name 
was given by its first explorer, Col. Thoro- 


county, from which he first emigrated to 


Elizabeth City County, afterwards crossing 
the James to the southern side. Unfor- 
tunately, he gives no dates, except ‘‘ 1650” 
as a minimum at head of chapter; and as 
Norfolk County was granted 11 April, 1637, 
to Henry Frederick Howard, Lord Mal- 
travers, it must have been constituted before 
the latter date. The land for Norfolk town 
(fifty acres) was first bought under an Act 
of the Virginia Legislature, 8 June, 1680 ; 
the first purchasers of lots included Peter 
Smith, Richard Whitby, Henry Spratt, and 
Wm. Porteus (Bruce’s ‘Economic Hist. 
Virginia,’ ii. 552). The town was incor- 
porated in 1705. Forrest Moraan. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Comets (10 S. xi. 489; xii. 15).—Some 
few years ago a Yorkshire lad at Christmas- 
time, playing at Pope Joan, used words to 
this effect: ‘‘ Why, this is what at home 
we call ‘cométe.’’’ He pronounced the 
word either as kuméat”’ or kumait,” I 
forget which, but the accent was strongly 
on the second syllable. Thinking that the 
name might possibly have been introduced 
from Spain, I looked into Baretti’s Spanish 
dictionary, where I found: ‘‘ Cométa, 1, 
comet; 2, kite; 3, kind of game at cards.” 

G. C. BILLEspon. 


JOHN WALKER, THE INVENTOR OF THE 
LuciFER Matcu (10 S. xi. 427).—See also 
8 S. iii, 466; iv. 70, 134, 177, 273. At the 
second reference the late Pror. TOMLINSON 
said that ‘‘ to name one man as the inventor 
of the lucifer match” could only result 
from ignorance. Although I fell under the 
Professor’s ban on this occasion, I none the 
less welcomed his erudite remarks on the 
subject and also those which followed. 

At the sale of the Bidwell collection of 
lamps and candlesticks at Messrs. Puttick’s 
rooms on 3 July, 1906, an original box of 
Bell’s Improved Lucifers,” containing 
thirty matches and the original sandpaper, 
realized nineteen shillings. 

JOHN T. PAGE. 


CasTLE AND THE BEAUCHAMP 
Famizy (10 S. xi. 308, 395, 490).—Mr. F. A. 
Epwarps is doubtful whether the wife of 
Walter de Beauchamp was daughter or 
sister of Urse d’Abetot. She was daughter 
of Urse, and sister of Roger d’Abetot. As 
Roger was banished and his estates forfeited, 
Walter de Beauchamp must have obtained 
the fief, not, to speak strictly, in right of 
his wife, but by regrant (Round, ‘ Feudal 
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England,’ pp. 175-6; Planché, ‘ Conqueror 
and his Companions,’ ii. 180). Walter also 
obtained part of the fief of his wife’s uncle 
Robert ‘‘ Dispensator ”—‘‘ Robertus Dispen- 
sator frater Ursonis de Abbetot,” as he is 
styled in a charter of the Empress Maud to 
William de Beauchamp, son of Walter 
(‘ Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ pp. 313-14). 
Robert’s fief was, however, divided between 
the Beauchamps and the Marmions (‘ Feudal 
England,’ pp. 176, 194-5, 214). This led 
Mr. Round to suggest that Urse d’Abetot 
may have had another daughter, married 
to Robert Marmion (ibid., p. 176). 

““Urso and Ursus ”’ are, of course, only 
Latinized forms of Urse, who, it may be 
added, was never “ Earl of Worcester.” 

I believe that no connexion has been 

roved between the above Walter de 
eauchamp and Hugh de Beauchamp, 
founder of the Bedford line (‘ Conqueror 
and his Companions,’ ii. 180). 
G. H. Wurre. 
Lowestoft. 


I am aware of the history of Holt Castle 
under the Beauchamps, Bromleys, and Lord 
Montforts ; I want to ascertain the missing 
link between the death of John Wysham 
({c. 1480) and the purchase by Sir Thomas 
Bromley (c. 1550). In 1500 the estate 
seems to have belonged to Sir John Bourne, 
who erected considerable domestic buildings 
within the castle walls. Who was this 
gentleman, how did he get the castle, and 
why did he sell it so soon ? TERTIUS. 


Groom’s CorFrEE-Hovsk (10 8. xi. 145).— 
According to The Daily Telegraph of 12 Feb- 
rurary last, Groom’s coffee and chop house, 
next door to “The Rainbow,” Fleet Street, 
was sold at the Auction Mart on 11 February 
for 1,6001. With it went the special recipe 
for the making of coffee, a secret, or supposed 
to be one. The lease from Christ’s Hospital 
had seven years to run, at a ground rent 
of 527. 10s. per annum, with sundry small 
additional payments for insurance and in 
lieu of land tax. The net profits for the 
past few years were said to approximate 
to 500/. per annum. The Groom family set 
up their coffee house in 1700. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


(10 ix. 269, 338; xi. 475).—I 
thank Mr. Prerpornt for his reference. 
Bacon’s Cycling Map locates the Sussex 
border about 2 miles east of Petersfield, 
and also the village of Rogate, which is 
undoubtedly in Sussex, about 4 miles east 
of that place. Bevan’s ‘ Tourist’s Guide to 


Hampshire’ gives the distance between 
Petersfield and Rogate as 4} miles. I 
have on more than one occasion walked the 
distance in an hour and ten minutes; 
therefore I should say that 8} miles from 
Petersfield to the Sussex border is incorrect. 
Bak, 


CARSTARES OR Carstairs (10 S. xi. 290, 
397, 497).—The Rev. James B. Johnstone 
in his ‘ Place-Names of Scotland,’ 1892, has 
some interesting observations on this name. 
He says 

“The joy of the paleontologist when he cracks 
open a limestone nodule and finds therein a 
magnificent Productus, every curve and line of the 
shell perfect, is hardly greater than the satisfaction 
of the historical philologist when he first discovers 
that a puzzling and prosaic name like Carstairs 
originally was ‘Casteltarres’ (sic, c. 1170), Terras 
being a familiar Scotch surname to this day. Even 

et all will not be well unless the student also 

nows that the oldest usage of the word ‘ castle’ in 
English was as a translation of the Vulgate’s castel- 
lum, where castellum means always, not a fortress, 
but a village. Thus Carstairs, if dressed in Saxon 
garb, would be Tarreston, in Norman garb Tarres- 
ville.”—Introduction, p. xv. 

“Carstairs (Lanarkshire). In 1170, Casteltarres ; 
in 1592, Carstairs. O.E. castel (or G. caisteal) 
Terras, ‘T.’s castle or fort’; but see Castlebay. 
Terras is still a Sc. surname; and ef. ‘ Tarris- 


holme,’ 1376, in Liddesdale.”—Jbid., p. 59. 
J. MacMicHaet. 


‘* AT THE BACK OF BEYOND ”’ (108. xi. 510). 
—tThe ‘ N.E.D.’ defines this as “‘ a humorous 
phrase for ever so far off, some very out-of- 
the-way place.” The first instance given of 
its use is from Scott’s ‘ Antiquary’ (1816) : 
**You whirled them to the back of beyont 
to look at the auld Roman camp.” 

De Quincey describes the phrase as “a 
smart American adage.” 

B. KInesForp. 
United University Club. 


This adverbial expression means “at a 
great distance.” In Scotland it is synony- 
mous with ‘‘fer outby.”’ The term occurs 
in the following ludicrous phrase, “ At the 
back-o’-beyont, where the grey mare fouled 
the fiddler,” 7.e., threw him off in the dirt. 
Jamieson says that in Roxburgh, when a 
person is asked where he got such a thing, 
and does not choose to tell, he answers that 
he got it at the ‘‘ back-o’-beyont.” It is 
used satirically, when one pretends not to 
believe the account given by another of the 
place where he met with anything. 

Tom JONES. 


{Mr. Hotpen also refers to ‘The 
Antiquary.’] 
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CARLYLE AND FREEMASONRY: RICHARD 
CaruiteE (10 S. xi. 370, 487; xii. 13).— 
I have an earlier edition than 1836, the date 
given by Mr. Ratpw Tuomas. The title 
page shows :— 

‘*An Exposure of Freemasonry, or a Mason’s 
Printed Manual, with an introductory Key-stone to 
the Royal Arch of Freemasonry. By Richard 
Carlile. London, printed and published by R. 
Carlile, 62, Fleet Street. 1831.” 

It is a small octavo of 87 pages. 

T have also a later 

**Manual of the First Three Degrees......third 
edition, revised and enlarged. By Richard Carlile. 
London, printed and published by R. Carlile, Fleet 
Street. Reprinted and published by W. Dugdale, 
Holywell Street, 1845.” 

W. B. H. 


Carlile’s ‘Manual of Freemasonry’ was 
originally in three separate parts at five 
shillings each, Parts I. and II. appearing in 
1836, and Part III. in 1837. The last named 
was printed and published by Alfred Carlile, 
Water Lane, Fleet Street. In this earlier 
form the volumes are of interest to collectors 
of Masonic and anti-Masonic literature, but 
later they were much altered and had 
some vogue as quasi-authoritative manuals. 
I have not heard of their being of great 
value, and very much doubt the story of their 
being bought up and destroyed. 

In some correspondence I had with the 
late Mr. Holyoake he expressed the opinion 
that the best life of Carlile was that written 
by his daughter. ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


“Ruomsus” (10 S. xi. 448, 518).—I 
regret that per incuriamI included in my 
reply the words “and remains to be 
solved.” I was momentarily misled by 
Smith’s mention of the fish before the 
geometrical figure. Js 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


FLEETWOOD OF CALWICH, CO. STAFFORD 
(10 S. xi. 183).—In The Town and Country 
Magazine, viii. 503, the following death, on 
20 July, 1776, is reported :— 

“Mr. John Gerrard Fleetwood (son of Charles 
Fleetwood, Esq., late patentee of Drury Lane 
Theatre) at Leeds, a performer in the York com- 
pany of comedians.” 

This is the ensignreferred to by R. W.B., and 
as his son Lieut. John Gerrard Fleetwood, 
R.N., was living in 1811, the Calwich 
baronetcy did not become extinct at the 
death of Sir Thomas Fleetwood in 1802, 
Charles Fleetwood, the Drury Lane 


patentee, mentions only two sons, Charles 
and Thomas, in his will, dated 20 July, 
1743 (though provision is made for children 


born later), so that John Gerrard Fleetwood, 
who died at Leeds, must have been born 
after it was made. 

As Lieut. J. G. Fleetwood, R.N., had 
children living in 1811, it is possible there 
may be male representatives now alive 
descended from him; but whether their 
ancestor was the male next of kin to Sir 
Thomas, who died in 1802, is still an open 
question. 

The widow of the Drury Lane patentee 
married Francis Hayman, R.A., and there 
was one daughter born of this marriage. 

F. M. R. Hotwortuy. 

Bromley, Kent. 


BengAmMIN Hanpury’s Lisrary (10 
xii. 9).—This library was sold at Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson’s, 20-22 April, 1864. A 
copy of the sale catalogue, with prices and 
names of purchasers, may be consulted at 
the British Museum (Newspaper Room). 

W. Roserrs. 


Sir CuTHBEerT SLADE, Br. (10 S. xi. 508). 
—tThe second baronet, Sir Frederic William 
Slade (1801-63), Q.C. and Bencher of the 
Middle Temple, married Barbara, sister of 
George, Lord Vaux of Harrowden, in whose 
ig, S08 the descent may be found—through 
the Nevilles, I am told. A descent from 
the English Justinian, Edward I., is not an 
uncommon distinction. A. R. BAYLEY. 


“ VoOLKSBUCHER”’ (10 S. xii. 9).—The 
complete series of G. O. Marbach’s (not 
Marbuch’s) collection of ‘‘ Volksbiicher ”’ 
appeared in 52 numbers, published at 
Leipsic by O. Wigand, from 1838 to 1849. 
A copy of it, bound in nine volumes, is 
preserved in the Taylorian Library, Oxford. 

H. Kress. 


‘ FossEL,” TERM APPLIED TO DIAMONDS 
(10 S. xi. 186, 496).—May we conjecture that 
this term is a misprint for faucet, or fauset, 
an obsolete word applied to a faceted stone ? 
See quotations (of the required date) in 
‘N.E.D.,’ s.v. faucet, sb.? 

L. R. M. SrracHan. 

Heidelberg. 


Dickens’s “AUTOMATON DANCERS ” (10 S. 
xi. 289, 357).—Some similar contrivance to 
Dickens’s ‘“‘ piping organ of weak intellect, 
with an imbecile party of automaton 
dancers,”’ is introduced in Donne’s second 
satire (ll. 15, 16) :— 

As in some Organs. Puppits dance above 
And bellows pant below, which them do move. 
EpwarpD BENSLY. 
Aberystwyth. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


A Life of John Colet, D.D. By J. H. Lupton, D.D. 
New Edition. (Bell & Sons.) 


Tur late Dr. Lupton was well known to be a 
devoted admirer and lifelong student of the famous 
Dean of St. Paul’s. He edited his various works 
with careful notes and appendixes, and produced a 
charming Life of him in 1887. A new edition of 
this volume is now issued, and will be welcome, as 
this year is the fourth centenary of the foundation 
of the famous school with which Colet’s name will 
always be associated. Dr. Lupton, strange to say, 
entertained some doubts whether the mystic 
number of one hundred and fifty and three, to which 
the scholars were to be limited, should be con- 
nected with the draught of fishes recorded in 
St. John xxi. 11; but Fuller knew of that tradition, 
and it would be difficult to assign a more satisfactory 
reason for an otherwise arbitrary number. __ 

Dean Colet as a man of light and leading is 
worthy of a place beside More and Fisher. Stand- 
ing between the Renascence and the Reformation, 
he had sympathetic affinities with both. His 
liberal opinions were no doubt to some extent due 
to his intercourse with Erasmus, his bosom friend. 
His judicious remarks on the interpretation of the 
Mosaic records of Creation show him to have been a 
man before his time, and the morning-star of 
Biblical criticism. 

Many incidental points of literary interest emerge 
in Dr. Lupton’s delightful volume. He notices, for 
instance, that not a few of Shakespeare’s Latin 

uotations are borrowed from the examples in 

ily’s Grammar, from which he acquired his ‘* little 
Latin.” A misprint seems to have been overlooked 
on p. 156, where ‘‘Sharmoveres Lane” should cer- 
tainly be Sheremoniers, as in Stow’s ‘Survey.’ 


Ruined and Deserted Churches. By Lucy Eliza- 
beth Beedham. (Elliot Stock.) 


WE have here an interesting little book on a 
subject concerning which not much has been 
written. The author includes chapters on 
‘Superseded Churches of the West and South,’ 
* Ruined Churches in Norfolk and Suffolk,’ ‘ Two 
Churches in One Churchyard,’ and ‘ Guild, 
Wayside, and Chantry Chapels.’ Her style is 
sentimental and unnecessarily verbose. Abund- 
ance of detail recalling the piety of the past is, 
however, provided, and there is a good supply of 
illustrations from photographs. Many of the 
stories of monuments are such as are ignored by 
all except a few zealous antiquaries. 

We hope that a further volume continuing the 
subject may appear from the same hand. There 
are plenty of examples in England which cannot 
be mentioned in a small book of 106 pages. The 
beautiful St. Catherine’s Chapel with a stone 
roof, for instance, which crowns the little hill 
in front of Abbotsbury in Dorset, is well worth 
notice; and the same place contains a finely 
buttressed monastic barn of great size and spacious- 
ness, which shows the massive work of the 
fifteenth-century builder. If the author had 
restrained her gift for quoting verse, often of no 
great merit, and uttering ‘‘ improving ”’ remarks, 
and thought of making an index, we should have 
been better pleased. 


The Heroine, by Eaton Stannard Barrett, has 
been reprinted in a comely form by Mr. Frowde. 
That this success of 1813 will be widely read is 
hardly to be expected, but the book has a good. 
deal of interest for students of letters, pt all 
that can be said for it is so well said by Prof. 
Raleigh in his Introduction that readers are 
likely to be tempted to read on. The adventures 
of Beal are by no means devoid of wit and 
high spirits, if once we can, as Prof. Raleigh says, 
‘‘accept the perilously slender illusion” of the 
story. At his best, the author breaks through 
the formal veil of the literary manner and becomes 
pointed and natural. He makes pretty play 
with the verse he includes, and is deservedly 
lauded for his Johnsonian parody in Letter X. 


In the new series of ‘Cambridge County 
Geographies,’ Kent, Essex, Surrey, and Sussex, ail 
the work of Mr. George F. Bosworth, and Norfolk 
and Suffolk, the work of Mr. W. A. Dutt, have 
severe hese brief volumes—which contain 

ysical and geological maps, diagrams, and a num- 
fee of general illustrations—are decidedly bright 
and attractive, while within the limits assigned 
they afford an excellent basis for more detailed 
study. Each contains some account of the famous 
men of the county, climate, and administration, 
regarding geography, indeed, in a very different 
light from the jejune handbooks of an earlier genera- 
tion. We hope that these books will be generally 
taken up in schools, and serve to foster a more 
general interest in a country full of attractions, of 
which the ordinary man as a rule knows little. 


The Burlington Magazine for July opens with an. 
important itorial on ‘A Purchase Fund for- 
Works of Art,’ in which it is suggested that such a. 
fund ought to be largely a Government affair, and 
might be entrusted to the care of the First Com-. 
missioner of Works, since a Committee is an, 
unsatisfactory body to negotiate the purchase of an, 
important work of art. It is further suggested’ 
that a body of acknowledged experts should be. 
asked to draw up lists of masterpieces which ought 
to be bought for the nation. An authentic work of~ 
Jaques Daret, painted in 1434, is described, and: 
illustrated by a full-page plate. Other plates con- 
cern six ladies in the tg pmer exhibition in Paris, . 
criticized by M. André Pératé in continuance of his . 
article in the June number. Mr. E. A. Jones 
notices a large catalogue of drinking horns, silver - 
cups, and spoons in the National Museum at 
Copenhagen. The cups, as is shown by several’ 
illustrations, are particularly fine. Some earl 
Portuguese paintings are also figured and descri 

Mr. Herbert Cook, revealing a source of art. 
which is little known at present. ‘ Pictures lately 
in the Collection of the King of the Belgians’ are . 
also the subject of an interesting article. The 
Hobbema, ‘Cottages under Oaks,’ is a delightful 

icture, which was once in an English collector’s . 

ands. Messrs. Morris & Co. write concerning the . 
appreciation of their Arras tapestry work that the . 
“closing of the looms” is not at present in contem- 
plation, though the sale of the tapestries *‘ barely 
compensates for the loss involved in training 
workers, of whom only a minority arrive at 
fruition.” The work at Merton Abbey certainl 
deserves wider recognition. The various notes a 
reviews exhibit that expert touch on which we 
are able to rely in Zhe Burlington, and which, 
gives it a secure position among real lovers of art. 
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BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JULY. 


Mr. James G. Commin’s Exeter Catalogue 252 
contains Britton and Brayley’s ‘ Beauties of England 
and Wales,’ 26 vols., calf gilt, 3/.3s.; ‘ Bridgewater 
Treatises, 12 vols., full calf, 1/. 5s.; * British 
Essayists,’ 45 vols., 12mo, half-calf, 17. 12s. ; Madame 
de Staél’s ‘CEuvres Completes,’ 17 vols., full calf, 
1820, 2/. 5s.; and Tim Bobbin’s ‘ Lancashire Dialect,’ 
illustrated by Cruikshank, 1828, 1/. 4s. A fine 
copy of the first issue of ‘The Complete Angler’ 
with Hawkins’s notes, 1760, is 2/. 12s. The best 
edition of Wilkinson’s ‘ Ancient Egyptians,’ 3 vols., 
is 2/. There is an interesting series of Coleridge’s 
Works, Pickering, 1839-50, 16 vols., 12mo, cloth, 
2/. 10s.; and under Commonwealth, thirty tracts 
dealing with the Restoration of Charles II., 1659-67, 
2a: 


Messrs. S. Drayton & Sons’ Exeter Catalogue 
203 contains a fine copy of the original edition of 
Ackermann’s ‘ Microcosm of London,’ 3. vols., 
royal 4to, 21l.; Pilkington’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Painters,’ 2 vols., 4to, morocco, 1820, 31. 10s. ; and 
Burke’s ‘ Armory,’ 1847, 11. 10s. Under Occult 
occur Casaubon’s ‘ Treatise proving Spirits,’ 1672, 
10s. 6d., and Sibley’s ‘ Astrology,’ 2 vols., 4to, 
circa 1800, 1l. 1s. Under Paris is the FKdition 
de Tuxe of Menpes, 75 full-page illustrations in 
colour, 16s. 6d.; under George Herbert the 
fourth edition of ‘The Temple,’ 1635, 2/. 10s. ; 
and under Harriet Beecher Stowe the Cruikshank 
edition of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 1852, 11. 12s. 6d., 
and the first edition of ‘ The Minister’s Wooing,’ 
1859, 11. 5s. 


Messrs. Probsthain & Co. have just issued their 
fifteenth Oriental Catalogue, dealing with 
Chinese literature. It is well classified. Mr. 
Arthur A. Probsthain in an introductory note 
states that it contains the collection made by 
the late Dr. Bushell, physician to the British 
Legation at Peking, during his stay in China. 
‘On his return he kept up his friendship with his 
books, for he was a thorough master of Chinese, 
reading and speaking the language with fluency. 
Sections are devoted to Journals and Transactions 
of Learned Societies, Bibliography, Grammars, 
Dictionaries, Classics, Religion, &c. Under His- 
tory is a complete copy of the twenty-four dynastic 
histories of China, 126 vols., half-calf, 751. Another 
‘item is the travels of Hiouen Thsang, in the 
original Chinese, almost unobtainable even in 
‘China, 25l.; and under Chin Shih So is a col- 
lection of ancient inscriptions on bells, mirrors, 
stone, &c., with more than a thousand illustra- 
tions, 1821, 161. Among works on coins is one 
by Li Tso Hien, entitled ‘Ku Ch’uan hui,’ 51. 10s. 
The author is said to have spent untold sums 
upon the collection of coins known as the Weihien 
Collection. There is a descriptive catalogue of 
the Imperial Library at Peking in 20 vols., 
1868, 101. This is a fine specimen of biblio- 
graphy, a history of each work being included. A 
complete set of The China Review ; or, Notes and 
Queries on the Far East, in parts as issued, Vols. I.- 
XXV., Hong Kong, 1872-1901, is 301. Under 


Art and Sciences is Anderson’s ‘ Catalogue of the 
Collection of Japanese and Chinese Paintings 
in the British Museum,’ extremely rare, 121. 12s. 


Mr. Quaritch has just issued the Third Part 


of his Catalogue of Rare and Valuable Books 
It opens with Medici coloured 


on the Fine Arts. 


reproductions. A choice copy of Monnet’s ‘ De- 
scription abrégée des quinze Estampes sur les 
principales Journées de la Révolution,’ oblong 
atlas folio, with 5 extra plates, half-morocco 
by Riviére, Paris, 1793-1802, is 187. 18s. There 
are rare and curious works under Pageants. 
These are headed by the fine series of 37 plates 
(including 3 drawn by Hondius) delineating the 
funeral rites in honour of Charles V. The plates 
of the procession joined together would form 
one large plate thirty-three feet in length. The 
volume is oblong atlas folio, 1559-1619, 251. 
Under William and Mary are a series of large 
Dutch engravings to celebrate William’s departure 
from Holland, his coronation, &c., Amsterdam, 
1689, 25l. There is a list of over 150 items 
under Paleography and Facsimiles of Manu- 
scripts, followed by collections of original drawings 
by Phiz: ‘ Traits and Stories of the Irish Pea- 
santry,’ by Carleton, 1843, 631.; ‘Peter Priggins,’ 
by Hook, 1840, 26l.; ‘Jack Hinton,’ 1501. ; 
‘The Daltons,’ ‘ Davenport Dunn,’ and ‘ Harry 
Lorrequer,’ 1401.; ‘Tom Burke of Ours,’ 2101. ; 
and others. Under Pinelli is ‘ Orlando Furioso,’ 
with the original drawings by Pinelli, Rome, 
1828-9, 1201. Portraits comprise Guérin’s 
‘ Leaders of the French Revolution,’ 24 exquisitely 
coloured stipple miniatures, 21/. ; ‘The Kit-Cat 
Club,’ Horace Walpole’s copy, 1735, 42l.; and 
Lodge’s ‘ Portraits,’ 4 vols., folio, large paper, 
proof impressions, 1821-34, 631. Of special 
interest to Americans are the thirteen portraits 
drawn from the life by Du Simitiére, including 
Washington, Baron de Steuben, Silas Deane, 
General Reed, &c., 321. They are very scarce ; 
Mr. Quaritch has been unable to trace the sale 
of a set since 1880. Under Niagara are Cock- 
burn’s 6 views, 26}in. by 17}in., 151. 15s. A 
notable feature of this interesting Catalogue is a 
superb set of the first issues of the 71 plates of the 
‘Liber Studiorum,’ 1,5001. 


[ Notices of several other Catalogues are held over.] 


Notices to Correspondents. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must ohserve the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
ns in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 

CorRIGENDA.—Ante, p. 10, col. 2, 1. 9 from foot. 
for ‘‘double-pointed” read double-jointed.—P. 12, 
col. 1, 1. 20 from foot, for ‘Lownde’s” read 
Lowndes's ; 1. 7 from foot, for “ whether” read 
whither. 

M. L. R. Brestar (“Swank”).—See 10 S. ix. 
428, 513. 

J. Ropison.—We do not advise in such matters. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS WULY). 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


NEW BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


June Catalogue now ready. 


Also a New Greatly Extended and much Improved 
CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE, 
STANDARD BOOKS, HANDY REPRINTS, 

THE BEST FICTION, &c. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 


REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
55 & 57, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


The following Catalogues of portions of 


B. H. BLACKWELL'S STOCK 


Are in active preparation 
and will be issued shortly. 
CXXXII. European Philology, including Anglo- 


Saxon; Gothic; Old, Middle, and New English; 
British Dialects ; Romance Languages, &c. 


CXXXIV. British Topography and Local His- 
tory, containing about 2,000 items, many of excep- 
tional interest. 


50 & 51, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


BOOKS AT ONE-THIRD COST. 


Thousands of the Best Books 
at from 25 to 80 per cent below the original prices. 


The Largest and Best Stock of 
Second-hand and New Remainder Books 
in the World. 

WRITE FOR OUR JULY CATALOGUE. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 


GENERAL CATALOGUE of 
RARE AND INTERESTING 
ITEMS IN THE PRESS. 


Free on application. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


THE BIBLIOPHILE PRESS, 
149, EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W. 


DULAU & CO., 


37, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
(Established in 1792), 

SUPPLY ALL FOREIGN AND ENGLISH BOOKS. 
Agents appointed for the Sale of the 
NATURAL HISTORY PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 
AND OF SEVERAL LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
The Geological Magazine. 

Monthly 1s. 6d. net. Per annum, 18s. net, post free. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS & MSS. 


Speciality :— 
French Illustrated Books of the Eighteenth Century, and 
Modern French EDITIONS DE LUXE. 


*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


Telephone: 4435 MAYFAIR. 


LUZAC & CO., 


Oriental & Foreign Publishers & Booksellers, 
46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Contractors to H.M. Indian Government, 

Official Agents to the India Office, The Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, the University of 
Chicago, &c. 

LUZAC & CO. make a speciality of 
ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 
Latest Catalogues issued : — 
BIBLIOTHECA ORIENTALIS VI., being a Catalogue of 
Semitic Literature (pp. 131), 

can be had gratis on application. 


R. McCASKIE, 


BOOKS, OLD PRINTS 


(CARICATURES, PORTRAITS, ETCHINGS, 
FANCY AUTOGRAPHS, DRAWINGS, &c.), 


For Collectors of moderate means. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


27, MARYLEBONE LANE W. 
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PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 
75, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, wW. 


CaTALOGUES JuUsT IssUED :— 
SPORTING BOOKS, 


INCLUDING 
Sport in British Isles, Africa, India, &c. Angling, Hunting, 
Motoring, Coaching, Riding, Racing, Shooting, &c. 
Mostly illustrated, and many with CoLourep PLaTEs 
by ALkEN, LEEcH, &c. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Several Sets of ProcrEEpiIncs and Transactions, in cloth 
and binding, and various oddments. 


MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE, 
No. 301, NcLupING 
AvkEN Drawings, Civit War Tracts, 
Mepici1 Book or Hours, 
MerepitH (Georce), Autograph Copies, 
SWINBURNE Items. 


ALL CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, Bookseller, 
75, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


N C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and Printed by 
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